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For The New-Yorker. 
AUTUMN. 
Tur presence, Autumn, in this Western land, 
Is beautiful though sad: the breezes sigh 
To nip the flowers they so long have fanned, 
And weave Eart''s shroud before her glories die. 
Thy touch, though cold, is gentle and divine, 
It kindles every leaf with gorgeous dyes, 
And decks with garlands Nature's lonely shrine 
Brighter than bung beneath the summer skies. 
With a new benuty burns the sunset fire ; 
Behold it through the cool, transparent air, 
O'er death resplendent like a funeral pyre, 
Flushing the woodlands with a glory rare. 
Autumn, thy sadness is not all of grief; 
This is the land to watch the dying year, 
Prolonged its coming and its prime how brief! 
But rich the pomp that gathers round its bier! 
Boston, Sept. 1632 H.T. T. 


——_——— 


Review. 


BLANCHE OF NAVARRE. A Play. By G. P. R. James, Author 
of ‘ The Gentleman of the Old School.’ * The Huguevot,’* The Gip- 
sy,’ The Robber,’ &c. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Iy ever a writer was gifted with a fatal facility of compo- 


sition, then is the author of this Play. His fecundity is in- | dal. This is ‘ opening’ altogether too ‘rich.’ Blanche is the | 


exhaustible. He breeds volume after volume, without seem 


ing to undergo any of the 


man would write it, as better as could be expected. 
writing of a Play—a task hitherto esteemed of some magni- 
tude—he performs asif it were an easy recreation. He makes 
it the amusement of his leisure hours, stolen from the more 
arduous business of concocting a novel. “ Henry of Guise” 


is the name of a new romunce, the first printed sheets of 


which we have already*seen from the English press. But 
Mr. James exercises his abilities, not only upon dramas and 
prose-fictions, but upon history and biography. The papers 
advise that he is now in Germany, collecting materials for a 
life of * Richard Coeur de Lion.’ 
self as much time in preparing the whole work, as an ordinary 
writer would in getting ready a dozen chapters of manu- 


living writer, either from the requisite knowledge or love of 
his subject, can sympathize so truly with the noble spirit of 
the age of Chivalry. Mr. James's early novels, no less than 
his ‘ Life of Charlemagne,” testify to this fact. 

The scene of this play is in the Kingdom of Navarre. The 
bervine, ‘ Blanche,’ is sister to the King—a high-souled, vir- 
tuous, beautifal creature—in a word, a Belinda of tragedy, 
such a heroine as Mrs. Edgeworth would have drawn—a 
bundie of perfections. The hero is a certain Francis of 

x, a French Count, who is, in the beginning of the piece, 
‘a sad dog,’ but, by the wondrous alchemy of love, gets trans- 
muted into a state that borders upon sanctity. This change, 
wonderful as it is, is altogether surpassed by the unheard of 
rapidity with which he becomes convalescent, after a terrible 
fall and severe wound received in knightly encounter with one 
Don Ferdinand de Leyda, a highly-respectabie and very 
common-place young nobleman, in the court of the King of 
Navarre. Inthe second Scene of the second Act, we have 
the Count of Foix ‘ in his chamber, seated in a chair,’ which 
may be presumed to be a large, stuffed, easy chair—and 
grumbling at his sickness, and blowing up his Page for tell- 
ing him to go to bed, and exclaiming, 

* How tiresome aréthese drawling days of sickness!’ 

In the fourth Scene of the same Act, with a very short 
third Scene intervening, we have the Count of Foix recov- 
ered from his hurts, and remarking— 


ee 


ee __ 





) «Hail thee, returning health! I feel the blood 


Run lighter through my veins; and the soft air, 
Itself a balm to these exhausted limbs, 
Comes burden'd, yet rejoicing, ‘neath the weight 
Of tlowery perfumes rare; fine essences, 
Distill’d by the great chymist of the sky 
From all earth's fragrant leaves. How siekness gives 
New edge to the duil’d sense, making it fresh 
As childhood to the taste of simple joys 
Forgotten in the pleasures of the world!” 
This is very pretty; but that it should be uttered by one who, 


rupted ection and conversation by himself and others,) was 
| so ill that he could not leave his chamber, is the hight of the 
ridiculous! Our author is a good novelist, but a very, very 
bad play-wright. He evidently never dreamed of the dia- 
matic propricties. If he had left the Count sick at the ter- 








mination of one Act, and represented him as perfectly well | 
at the commencement of the next, the imagination of the | 
spectators would not have been so revolted by a gross impos | 
sibility. A single error like this, in representation, would | 


|| in such a situation? So much for one of Mr. James’ flights 
H ef poetry. Bulwer’s idea, in the Duchess de la Valliere, of a 
_lady’s shuking blushes from her cheeks like rose-leaves, is 
| nothing to it. After some farther banter, the Count and Don 
, Ferdinand agree to fight. 

_ The Second Act opens with a Seene which we will venture 
\ say never was represented onthe stage before—viz: ‘an 
observatory with astronomical instruments lying about.’ In 
| it is a priest—and soon comes Blanche, who make the fol- 





ten minutes before, (which ten minuies are passed in uninter- | lowing among other sensible observations: 


“Oh that this splendid scene, where God's pure truth 
And universal love, in tides of light, 
Pours, us if fountains of eternal splendor 
Were opened in the east, to flood the heaven 
With plenty-bearing rays; counseling man, 
E’en by the very aspect of the sky, 
To deeds of peace, and love, and charity : 
Oh that this glorious scene should be a place 
Of hate, malevolence, and calumny! 
Look where the morning light rests peacetully, 


| 
1! 
|| 








ruin the play. It has other faults beside, which, as Yankees 
say, require a deal of ‘fixing.’ It begins and ends very ab- 

ruptly. It wants a first and a last Scene. The first shows 
|) us the heroine Blanche, and al! the Navarrese Court, in a 
Gothic hall in the palace, which is decorated for a royal bri- 


} 


\ first person to speak, and her words are addressed to the 


usual pains of mental labor; and | King, in reference to the approach of ‘Isabel of Valois,’ his I 


after each delivery he is not only as well, bot, as a French- | bride, and the future Queen of Navarre. Very = this 
. The | lady makes her entrée with proper state, accompanied by the | 


|, French Embassador, guards. attendants, &c. Blanche takes 
| the earliest opportunity to have some conversation with her 


| gow sister. Now this ‘our sister and our Queen’ is about as 


bad a young woman as Blanche is good. She is haughty, im- 


| perious, revengeful, and terribly in love with the Count of 
Foix, who is in her tra‘n, and with whom, it seems, she had 
| formerly indulged in very reprehensible diversions. Her first 
|| object seems to be to get Blanche of Navarre into the cutting 
up of the same shines with the gay Count; although she is, 


i 


| legitimate indulgence of the tender passion between her vir- 
tuous «ister and wicked cousin. The Count himself, at first, 


dently at the house of Don Ferdinand de Leyda, at a hand- 
| some supper given by that gentleman in honor of the King’s 
| nuptials. Much boast is made by the light chevalier of his 
former successes, and he drinks to his future intended con- 
quest, ‘ Blanche of Navarre.’ This toast creatés a consider 
able rumpus, which Don Ferdinand quiets, and then ‘ vehe- 
pmently’ utters the following pretty compliments to the lady: 
“ Her thoughts are bright and fair 

As her fair face; pure as a saint's in heaven 

From aught of evil. ° ° ® 

We see her actions—know her every deed. 

Where is there sorrow, that she is not found 

With aid and co solation in her train? 

Where is there virtue, honor—where good deeds 

To which the tongue of Blanche refuses praise ? 

Who is there wrong’d, to whom her voice denies 

Its music eloquence, to plead the cause 

Of the ss'd, how great soe’er may be 

The evi rt’ 
This moral is better than the physical eulogium, just after- 
wards pronounced by the Gount, who speaks of a noble dame: 

“At last night's ball, robed in dark parple, 

With swanlike throat as fair as ivory, 

Rising, like snow-drops from the early grass, 

And on her brow a pearl, that dusky looked 

By that it rested on.” 
Now the ‘pearl’ idea is pretty good, though by no means 
new; but as ‘the early grass’ is a pale green and the lady's 
dress ‘dark purple,’ we don’t see how her neck, which was 





previously compared to ivory, can be likened to ‘a snow-drop’ 


| at the same time, unaccountably o to any thing lke a| 
If he will but allow him- | : y Sppesed v0 a0 | 


| entertains highly improper designs, and behaves very impru- | 
script, he will make a deeply-interesting biography; for no | 


Look a good father’s blessing, on these towers 
By the Taffalla gate!” 


|| While looking out of the window, as she must while speaking 
| the above, a couple of knights are observed fighting in a man- 
ner that is no joke. These of course are the Don and the 
Count. Then follows the sick scene we alluded to—in which 
comes in Queen Isabel, and, while the King is present, who 
does not appear to be at all jealous, but a most superlative ass, 
whispers to the Count his anxious fears. Blanche, who is 
there too, advises him to read poetry, 


“The sweet lays of our own sunny land ; 
The tales of yours; the living poesy 
Of men and ages which have past us by, 
But, in the spirit of their lofty thoughts, 
Live on immortal, and still rule the course 
Of thought and human mind, affecting much 
All feelings through all time. 


In the next scene, the King catches Isabel ‘ on the sly,’ going 
| to console the Count. The next is the recovery scene—where 
the Count is preached unto by the priest and converted ; less 
by the priest, however, than by the lady Blanche, who is so 


|, condescending as to visit him in company with the Queen. 


In the first part of the third Act we have the Queen, plot- 
ting with Don Ferdinand how to expose the Count’s real 
character to Blanche. But not to dwell on this, the result is 
that the Count, instead of being overheard to talk rudely, ex- 
presses himself in the handsomest manner, touching the vir- 


tues of the Princess. This throws the Queen into a fine fury, 


and she immediately sets about the ruin of Blanche and the 
Count. She tells her husband, the King, who is about as 
contemptible a dolt as could be imagined, that his sister is 


|, no better than she ought to be, because she was caught out 


after dark in the streets one night. The King believes her, 
, and, in spite of his sister’s protestations of her innocence, 
sends her off to an old castle in the country. Here we en- 
counter another instance of Mr. James’s contempt of dra- 
| matic propriety ; for in the first Scene of the fourth Act, we 
| have the Princess Blanche in a masquerade dress in the Court 
| of Navarre talking to her brother; and, in the very next 
| Scene, she is in a different dress in the Castle of Lianora, 
| some scere of miles distant. This beats any locomotive'that 


} we ever heard of—and outruns Ariel, though he ‘put & git 


die round about the earth in forty minutes ;' for 

utters the last speech in the first scene, and the echo 

Of her voice can have died away, she speaks we first speech 
| ia the next. Now we should like to know how Mr. James 
' proposed in his own mind to have one scese close on his he- 

roine at the Court of Navarre, and the next open on her at 








the Castle of Llanorat What is she to do, while the scenes 
| are shifting? Is she, like Mr. Mathews, to change her dress 





| by means of a trap-door, into which she can pop down and 
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person in one place, right before the noses of the audience, 
and then, by che pulling of large screens, show her in a place 
altogether different? Signor Blitz and Monsieur Adrien 
would be put to their astonishments. 

While Blanche is in the Castle, as aforesaid, the Count of 
Foix comes in disguised as a pilgrim, (lovers always disguise 
themselves as pilgrims,) and makes love to her and proposes 
to run away—which she does. By the vigilance of Queen 
Isabel, who is a perfect tigress, their flight is discovered ; the 
Count is taken, and for no reason that we can discever, is 
thrown into prisen and condemned to die. The people are 
abused with stories of Blanche’s vileness, to reconcile them 
to this tyrannical and unjust murder of the French Count. 
But the Count is not murdered by any manner of means ; for, 
just as he has bared his neck to the block, in rushes ambas- 
sadors from the King of France—th ing Philip of Na- 
varre with the demolition of his throne by the King of France, 
should he kill so great a subject. 

Philip winces at this, but Isabel insists upon his proceed- 
ing with the business. But he—poor devil as he is !—can say 
neither one thing nor another; and Isabel calls him all kinds 
of names, among which ‘ coward’ and ‘fool’ are predominant. 
The latter, at all events, is richly merited. Not being able 
to effect her object or gratify her spirit of revenge, she amu, 
ses herself by tearing her hair and gazing wildly around. She 
then gives it to the whole posse comifatis in this wise, 

“Fools! Madmen! Cowards! Traitors! Out on you !” 
and then she shrieks viviently and falls into the arms of her 
women and is carried off. Truly ‘a good riddance of bad 
rubbage.’ It should have beer remarked that, with the French 
embassy and French guards bearing French banners, a litter 
with close curtains is borne in. From this suddenly emerges 
the Princess Blanche, who had not the most distant idea 
where she was, till she saw the paraphernalia of death. Of 
course she shrieks ‘piercingly, and rushes helter skelter into 
the arms of the Count, who, having just read a speech about 








her, commencing like a herald’s bombast, ‘Blanche of Na- | 
varre! Blanche of Navarre!’ does not say a single word after-_ 
wards! Blanche, too, after exclaiming‘ ‘‘ Where am 1?” | 
observes a commendable siience, and lets Isabel and Don | 
Ferdinand do all the talking. 

Another proof of our author’s total ignorance of s' i- | 
ness is in exhibiting the Count of Foix in the third Scene of 
the fifth Act in a prison, and in the next Scene on the scaf- 
fold in the great square, with the King, Chancellor, guards, 
&c. all around. The question is, how do they get there? 

The poetry of this drama is defective. There are but few 
striking and beautiful passages. The thoughts are tame and 
prosaic. They are hurried off in dashes. They evince the 
most decided lack of elaboration. But Mr. James will find 
the Muses coy damsels—not to be wooed and won in this off- 
hand manner. They require studious devotion; and unless 
their votaries are prepared to bestow it, they had better con- 


Asgcpote rrom Marrrat’s Jourxsat.—An American 
told me one day that a company had been working a coal- 
mine in an Eastern State, which proved to be of a very bad 
quality ; they had sent some to an influential person as a pre- 
sent, requesting him to give his opinion of it, as that would 
be important to them. After a certain time he forwarded to 


hereby certify that I have tried the coal sent me by the com- 
pany at ——; and it is my decided opinion that when the 
general ion of the world shall take place, any man 
who will take his position on that ¢oal-mine will certainly be 
the last man who will be burned.’ 

says that during his long resi- 
constant course of commercial transac- 
he never 


Manomertaxs.—A traveler 
dence in Malta, 














And there will I breathe a vow 
I have pledged unto none before, 
As I twine the tomb-flowers round thy brow, 
And talk of the Better Shore. 
O, shun the world’s turmoil, 
And its dark wiles, young maid! 
And seek thy mother’s lingering smile 
Upon the eve-lit glade. 
Thy sorrow holy is, 
As pure saint’s virgin hymn, 
When he awakes from death in bliss 
*Mong harping seraphim. 
Let not the festal hall 
Thy spirit’s temple be; 
Allow not Pleasure’s syren call 
To prove a spell for thee. 
Thy youth's ethereal dew 
Yet lingers in thy heart: 
Unto thy birth right high be true: 
Remember who thou art. 
Daughter of her who fair 
Hath passed into the sky, 
And far from earth and earthly care 
Hath star-like oped her eye— 
On that pure sky of love 
She oft beheld in dreams, 
When pining for her rest above, 
By Heaven's harmonious streams. 
Let not the world’s wide wing 
Thy heart's bloom brush away, 
But nurse it in eternal Spring, 
For heaven's undying day: 
Like the cold, desolate nest 
Left on the leafless tree, 
Is the heart within this orphan breast 
Without thee, Lelia! thee! 
Then come to thy mother’s tomb ! 
Each leaf, each wild flower there, 
Each star that gems the tender gloom, 
Shall chasten our despair : 
She was my chosen friend, 
Worthy a second mother: 
Together at her grave we 'Il bend, 
And cherish one another. 
The stars, from slumber stirred, 
Our witnesses shall be ; 
The stilly night's melodious bird 
Shall glad each funeral tree. 
The solemn Curfew Bell, 
Dim shadows calling round, 
Like Melancholy's witching spell 
Shall sanctify the ground. 
And we shall watch, below, 
The city’s lights appear; 
But o’er our heads the stars shall glow, 
And round the dew-drops clear. 
The music of the gay 
Will coldly reach us there; 
But round us heaven's sweet winds shall play, 
And voices in the air. 


Then come to thy mother’s grave, 
Maid of the tearful eye! 
Where the yew and the willow gently wave, 
As her sainted shade glides by; 
And there will I breathe a vow 
I have pledged ungo none before, 
As I twine the tomb-flower round thy brow, 
And talk of the Better Shore ! 


Paris, Nov. 12, 1838, W. F. 


—_—__ 
Otp Mex more willingly talk of age than hear others talk 


of it; and neither fool nor philosopher likes to think of the 
time when he shall talk no longer. 


was advised not to make them generally public till after more 
mature deliberation. My subsequent observations and study 
have confirmed me in their truth, and rendered me entirely 
willing to submit them to the judgement and criticism of my 
fellow men. I do not expect they will be received as ortho- 
dox by the geologists of the day who have, by their labors, 
achieved more or less distinction. On the contrary, I am pre- 
pared to expeet that they will meet with that neglect, con- 
tempt and prejudice which have ever attended a new dis- 
covery or a bold innovation in science or arts. I do not write 
for those whose reputation is committed before the public, 
but for those who are endeavoring to form a judgement upon 
the subject—those who have reputation to make—those who 
are entirely uncommitted—these who have no prepossessions 
or prejudices to serve at the expense of truth. 

Having come to these conclusions, it only remained for me 
to select a channel for their communication which shall be 
respectable and extensive in its circulation. Their appear- 
ance will indicate the choice I have made, and time will tel! 
whether it was judicious. With these prefatory remarks, I 
proceed to my subject. 

Mineral coal is very generally attributed to a vegeinble 
origin, and much evidence has been collected and ingeniously 
wielded to support the theery. Occasionally, however, an 
individual is found denying its truth—not because evidence 
has been adduced of its untruth, but because its admission 
does not explain the various phenomena which are connected 
with coal formations. Such ia the case with Malte-Brun, 
who says that “ the simplicity of this theory does not account 
for the complicated circumstances connected with the posi- 
tion of the coal.” He farther remarks that— 

“ According to Delametherie, the intermediate beds which 
separate the strata of coal preserve, as well as these strata, a 
constant parallelism between them. This parallelism is so 
much the more remarkable, that there are beds of coal that 
are scarcely an inch in thickness, although often several 
leagues in extent. It has been concluded, and with sufficient 
probability, that these beds were formed in the interior lakes, 
and crystahzed in calm waters.” 

This opinion has been frequently expressed; but inasmuch 
as it has not been sustained by facts and legitimate induc- 
tions, it does, consequently, furnish no explanation of that 
complicated cause which produced the ‘complicated circum- 
stances’ that exist in connection with coal; and therefore it 
has exerted no influence agninst the apparently prima facie 
character of the evidence that sustains the fAcory which at- 
tributes it to a vegetable origin—as will be seen by the fol- 


| lowing extracts: 


“ The vegetable origin of common mineral coal appears to 
be established by its association with strata abounding in 
vegetable impressions, by its close similarity to wood coal, 
(which is undoubtedly a vegetable product, ) and lastly, by the 
decisive fact that some mineral in the Dudley coal mine is 
entirely composed of the layers of mineralized plants.”"— 
Bakewell, p. 122. 

“* When we see the multitude of reeds filled and surround- 
ed with sand-stone, having their thin, scaly bark converted 
into a true coal, it is impossible to doubt of its vegetable ori- 
gin.” —Ure's New System of Geology, p. 166. 

“ Bituminous coal, belonging to the era of the earlier sec- 
ondary, seems now to have been formed, as there is great 
reason to believe, from submerged and inhumed wood, and 
other vegetables whose vestiges are so numerous in the coal 
mines.”"—Silliman's Outlines of a Course of Lectures. 

“TI have heretofure been inclined to attribute anthracite 
coal to a direct mineral creation. The opinion of its vegeta- 
ble origin appears, however, to me less improbable, since I 
have seen, with my own eyes, the incontrovertible and alund- 
ant of ~egetable life in these mines.""—Silliman's Visit 
to the An‘hracite Region of Pennsyleanic: ; American Jour- 
nal of Science, vol. 18. 

“ By genera! consent, the coal is considered as resulting 
from +e distribution of = large body of vegetable remains 
ove: areas of greater or less extent, upon @ previously depos- 
ited surface of sand, arzitiaceous silt, or toud, but principally 
the latter, now compressed into whale. After the distribution 
of the vegetables, other sands, silt or mud, were accumulated 
upon them; and this kind of operation was continued irregu- 
larly for a considerable time, during which there was an 
abundant growth of similar vegetables at no yy ee 
to be suddenly, at least in part, destroyed and distri 

over considerable areas on the more common detritus.”—De 








La Bache’s Geological Manual, published 1836. 
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Having placed the fact beyond dispute that a large majo- 


rity of geologists, and the leerned generally, entertain the 
opinion that mineral oval is a vegetable produwet,-I will state 


the sources from which the evidence has been drawn to sup- || certainly, they have no creative power. 


port it, and then examine them in detail. In the latter I will 
attempt that which never bas been done—namely, to show 
that this opinion is not trne. 
1. The chemical composition of mineral coal. 
2. The analogy that exists between mineral coal and vege 
table charcoal. 
3. The association of vegetable impressions with mineral 
coal. 
4. Lignite, a species of coal representing vegetable forms. 
5. The accumulation and preservation of vegetable matter 
called peat. 
6. Accumulation of rafts of drifted trees. 
I. The fact, that the chemical composition of mineral coal 
is analogous to that of vegetable matter, has been regarded as 
strongly favorable to the theory that maintains coal to be a 
vegetable product. But it must be recollected that this is 
not the case with al] the mineral coals; for anthracite con- 
tains neither hydrogen nor oxygen, two elements which are 
alvays present in vegetable matter. All the coals, except 
this, contain (beside carbon) hydrogen and oxygen. If the 
presence of these two elements can be regarded as an indica- 
tion of the vegetable origin of mineral coal, certainly the ab- 
seneo of them should as strongly contra-indicate it. If it can 
be shown that neither carbon, hydrogen nor oxygen was ori- 
ginally derived from vegetable matter, then no direct conclu 
sion can be drawn from their presence in mineral coals favor- 
able to the theory in question. If all three be primitive ele- 
ments in the composition of the earth, then they may have 
combined, in obedience to their own affinities, to the produc- 
tion of mineral coal, without the intervention of vegetable 
elaboration. 
Carbon is known to constitute a portion of those limestones 
denominated primitive, which are acknowledged by all to 
have existed anterior to vegetable existence. [t constitutes, 
also, from 91 to 96 per cent. of graphite or plumbago, a min- 
eral which, in Norway, is found in quartz; in New-York, in 
feldspar; at Franklin furnace, New-Jersey, in primitive lime- 
stone; and near Philadelphia there is enough of it to supply 
the present wants of the world, imbedded in white granular 
or primitive limestone. These facts incontestibly prove that 
carbon is a constituent part of the primitive portion of the 
earth's crust, and of course does net depend upon any second- 
ary canse, 
Again, graphite may be regarded, with much propriety, as 
a variety of coal, judging from the great quantity of carbon 


that enters into its composition. If carbon, then, in every || 


tangible form, depends upon vegetable matter necessarily, 
how, we may inquire, came this graphite among the primi- 
tive rocks? And if carbon, in the form of graphite, can ob- 
tain, independently of vegetable action, may it not possibly 
occur in the mineral conls in a similar manner? I consider 
these as pertinent questions in the examination of this subject. 

The other elements of the common coals, hydrogen and 
oxygen, composed the waters of the great deep, and therefore 
will be admitted by all to be primitive—at least, not to be 
dependent upon vegetation. 

The close analogy which exists between mineral and vege- 
table tar or bitumen has been regarded as strong presumptive 


duct. Upon this topic I have remarks similar to those above 


to make. The elements of bitumen, carbon, hydrogen, oxy- | 


gen and nitrogen being primitive, that substance may as read- 
ily be attributed to a direct mineral creation as graphite. 
But as it is referred to a vegetable origin, and looked upon 
as giving countenance to the theory in question, it may be 
well to state that it has been found under circumstances 
which positively oppose any such conclusion. Mr. Bakewell 
oays that he saw bitumen ‘ ¢rickling’ out of volcanic tufa at 
Auvergne, in France. He farther says that— 

** The ancient volcanoes of this region broke out from be- 
low the granite ; aud consequently, we should regard this bitu- 
men to be as much a mineral substance as the sulphur which 
accompanies volcanic eruptions.” —Bakewell’s Geol. p. 121. 

Humbolt's statement, that he found bitumen in primitive 
rocks in South America, sustains the observation and infer- 
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[To be continued!) 


Prom the Greek. 
Tuov shalt not die, oh lovely one! 

But wa better country shalt ascend— 

Those blessed islands where Spring cannot end, 
But blooms unfading round th’ Eternal’s throne : 
There, fawn-like, sporting in Elysian plains, 

*Mid flowers and shrubbery of every dye, 

While every evil shall far from thee fly, 

Thou shalt recover Youth's elastic chains ; 
The cold of Winter shall not hurt thee there, 
No heat, no sickness, thy sweet form offend, 
No thirst, no hunger, on thee there attend, 
But all thy wants at thy command appear. 
Near to Olympus, in th’ eternal beam, 
Thy life shall roll in an unbroken stream. 
New-Haven, Aug. 10. hate F.C. 











Correspondence of The New-Yorker. 
NOTES ON ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND.—No. III. 
EDINBURGH. 

My friend, Wm. Shiells, Esq. of the Register Office, in 
accompanying me through the Signet Library, related a little 
| incident that had occurred there, and to which he was a party. 
| On one occasion, Sir Walter Scott, after wandering up and 
| down this spacious hall, and peering about amongst the huge 
| volumes with the eye of an amateur, seated himself by the 
table in the centre of the room, and with pen and paper be- 
| fore him, began musing, and occasionally transmitting, i 
| would seem, his thoughts to paper—apparently unconscious 
| that all this time a well-dressed lady continued standing at a 


| the poet's pen as if her own death-warrant were being signed. 


filled with ink, upo= the table, got up and wa:ked away. At 
| this moment Mr. Shiells, who had observed all this—yet not 
dreaming why the lady remained thus occupied, but supposed 
| it was merely the desire that at that time animated the whole 
| public to look upon so great a personage—having occasion 
| for a pen, lifted from the table the veritable one Sir Walter 
| had been using. At the same time the watchful lady came 


j}pen, which all this time had remained in the stand, and 
| marched off with it in triumph. No doubt, by this time, the 
| said pen of the greatest writer of the age has been exhibited, 
and the circumstance how it came into the possession of the 
most fortunate of her sex related over and over again, to 
| crowds of eager listeners; and after visiters have departed, 
| it is undoubtedly again carefully deposited in at least a silver 
| or ebony case, made expressly for the purpose. It appeared 
| wrong that the lady had nut been undeceived; but as my 
friend remarked, *‘ the joke was too good to part with.” 

Talking of library relics: Mr. Shiells has a writer in his 


uscript in the poct's own hand-writing. It seems to have 
| been designed as some note to his work on ‘ Demonology and 
Witchereft,’ if I might judge by the subject. ‘I trust it may 
| not be a second edition of the pen story,” I said to my friend ; | 
respectable source whence it is obtained. The Signet Li- 
| brary contains some 30,000 volumes. 

| The Register Office is one of the finest buildings in Edin- 
| burgh. The library has 150,000 printed, and 1,700 manu- 
script volumes; and no less than 400 volumes of Scottish po- 
etry alone. Probably there is no place in the civilized world 
where there are more advantages of a literary kind, and 
where those advantages are more highly prized and cultiva- 
ted, than in Edinburgh. Books are not kept here for show, 
as in some cities where I have been; and this fact becomes 
apparent when opportunity throws you into general society 
here. You shall dine at the table of the man of business, 
with the farmer, the man living on his income, or with any 
of that class in life from whose caances of birth, education, 
or intercourse with the great world, we naturally look for 
something more than the mere worn-out adages and frothy 








ence of Mr. Bakewell just quoted. “But whence,” as Mr. 


forward, and with a low congé to Mr. Shiells, took another | 


employ, who on some occasions acted as amanuensis to Sir || 
| Walter; and I have been presented with a half sheet of man- || 


Bakewell asks, “did the vegetables derive the carbon of||some manner. That there is ‘a time for all things,” never 
which their solid parts are principally composed?" From ||seems te enter the noddle of your thorough-going bore of 
the great store-house of Nature, must be the answer; for, || such and such a calling or profession. Is he a merchant 1— 


Then loak for nothing from him in conversation, at all yea- 
sons and in all hours, but profit and loss accounts, the pros- 
pects here and the prospects there. So with your man of 
cotton, (for a man of cotton he is,) the banker, the parson, 
the horse-jockey. It is slight matter to me with which of the 
parties my lot be cast, so he or she be a professional bore, 
and cannot throw two sentences together beyond what they 
have served the apprenticeship of @ life-time to acquire. 
Holyrood House ;—who does not know and feel its melan- 
choly history? On entering the Scottish capital, it is almost 
the first place to which the stranger, of every clime, bends 
his way. Previously acquainted, by drawings and ample de- 
scriptions, with every part and particle of this hallowed pile, 
one does not feel exceeding surprise at a first view. The 
outward sense seems merged in the more active workings of 
the mind, which dislikes to have a single fancy of its own pe- 
culiar fashioning broken in upon. You pass through the out- 
ward gate, cross the paved court, and run bolt against the 
porter himself in your musing, who, taking up the very thread 
of your own meditations by asking if the “gentleman wishes 
first to eee Queen Mary's rooms?” gives you reason to doubt 
but that these thoughts had been uttered aloud. “ Ay, lead 
on to Queen Mary's rooms.” The cold stone steps, and nar- 
row, winding stair which conducts you to the door of the 
ante-room, strike chilly enough at the commencement; yet 
mailed feet, and the soft tread of the beauteous and princely, 
have passed over the same before now, with the warm sun- 
beams of hope and joy dancing around the heart. Ay, and 
\cesia I see them! Days of blood and barbarism—when the 
|| rankest weeds of human passion, and the most lovely flowers 
| of purity and innocence, were allowed to spring up and flour- 








respectful distance at his back, and watching every motion of |i.) together. Perchance the weeds remained through life; 


|| perchance they died, or by turns bore rule; still chance was 


|, At last Sir Walter paused, and laying down his pen, still balf |) 91), as the good or evil spirit ruled, and times and situations 


| changed. Here, too, stole out the foul and accursed mur- 
|| derer, incased in armor, as though the Almighty could not 
strike him dead—with perhaps the sacred emblem of man’s 
| salvation crossed upon his breast, and even on the bloody 
| steel itself. The black-hearted traitor to his country’s good, 
! the plotting priest, and the fair-faced wanton, all have trod 
| this ground. May the history of the past teach us to do bet 
|| ter, that posterity discover no such blot on our escutcheon. 
l And this was her bed!—I believe this is not disputed. A 
| guard-rope is drawn around it to keep visiters at a respectful 
|| distance, as they used to carry away small pieces, as relics. 
| The whole 1s fast crumbling to decay, so that now the attend 
|| ants dare not even remove the dust too often. The hangings 
| have been very rich, and were all wrought by hand. The 
| bed in the ante-room is of the same style and appearance as 
|| this. A narrow door opens into the small room, or closet 
|| rather, where Rizzio sat at supper with the Queen and the 


'| Countess of Argyle, and where he received the first blow from 
‘the hands of the conspirators. Some accounts state that the 
conspirators found him at meat before the Queen with his 
| cap or bonnet on; but I cannot credit this, especially when 
| taking into consideration the extreme attention to good man- 
|ners which has ever characterized, on all occasions, the coun. 
jtrymen of Rizzio. The ill manners lay in another quarter; 


: : Ne | but I am inclined to believe it genuine, from the direct and || for a more impudent and dastardly act, taking every circum- 
evidence in favor of the opinion that coal is a vegetable pro- 


stance into consideration, than the murder of Rizzio, history 
| does not hold up to the mortal detestation of mankind. Frag- 
' ments of the arras are still hanging above the dark and nar 
“cow door-way where the murderers entered. Richly wrought 
“tapestries had formerly covered the whole of the walls, con- 
cealing this private passage, which has its entrance from the 
chapel, and traverses some considerable distance. This on- 
trance is now closed up, leaving sti! enough, however, for the 
curious. In that they can take a few steps up from theeleset, 
but can see nothing more than what must continu90n to be 
Agen sie, coe winding stair of solid masgary, barely 
wide enough to admit a man of ordinary size ip those days. 
The talkative old lady who guides you here seemed particu- 
larly anxious we should examine the Stains upen the 
floor, which, whatever they are, I to be thicker aad 
darker in toward the wall. Here are also shown what are 





nothings of the day, and go away pleased or instructed in 


said to have been the iron gloves of Lord Darnley; but their 
authenticity is doubted. Ancient chairs, a work-table of 
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Mary’s, and many other little things, are shown you in these 
four apertments generally denominated her's. Some of the 
tapearies are yet in good repair, although the colors are 
going fast. The Hall of State, as fitted up for George IV., 
remains as he left it, with the shabby little throne, and the 
color of the red cloth, with which the whole walls are hung, 
fast changing with the damp. 

The suit of rooms which were occupied by the unfortunate 
King of France, during his stay in Edinburgh, are by far the 
most light and pleasant in Holyrood; and are perhaps of la- 
ter structure than other parts of the building, as they appear 
in excellent preservation. The suite occupies nearly the 
whole eastern side of the quadrangle, and the rooms open 
into each other. Poor fellow!—What must have been his 
thoughts while tenanting the ancestral dwelling of the like || 
unfortunate Stuarts? But I don’t imagine Charles X. was 
much given this way; certainly his short and miserable reign || 
did not show it to be the case. While here, hunting was 
still, as ever, his hobby, and he would stroll off to any dis- || 
tance for good shooting. 

If you wish to save time, and avoid no small quantum of | 
disgust, do not visit the picture gallery of the Kings of Scot- 
land; but just look in at the door, and gaze a moment down || 
the spacious hall, which measures 150 feet in length and 27 | 
in breadth. 1.8. |) 





For The New-Yorker. |! 
TO — —, ON LEAVING FOR THE WEST.}| 


Ween thou dost forth a thy journey wander, 
Kind words at parting shall be given to thee ; 

And as thou glidest o’er the waters, yonder, 
Thy glad bark bounding like a bird set free, 
Our winged thoughts shall bear thee company! 

Bright be each wave that thou shalt wander o’er— 
Pure be the air upon the inland sea— 

Fragrant each odor from the quiet shore, 

And safe be thy return to thy fond home once more! 


Thou shalt see Nature! a long years ago 
I bowed myself and worship’d at her shrine ; 
But Custom’s chains have fallen on me so 
That I have ceased to own her half divine: 
What falls on every heart must fall on mine! 
Thou shalt see Nature! May the lovely tone 
Of her sweet voice start to that soul of thine ; 
May health’s bright blush upon that cheek be thrown, 
And all the joy thou hop’st, thrice doubled, be thine own ! 


* Morning and evening = moony night, 
Twilight and dews, and waters, and the wind, 
And snowy sails, and landscapes sunny bright, 
And busy towns with dark old woods behind— 
These each shall have an image on thy mind: 
And friends’ glad greetings shal] upon thine ear 
Like music fall—and in thy love shall find 
A glad response—the while, thy heart to cheer, 
When thou returnest, friend, warm welcomes wait thee here! 
Buffalo, July 17. E.8. H. 





For the New-Yorker. 
THE LAWYER'S ADIEU TO MODESTY. 
Mopestr! for many years we have been bosom friends. 
I have cherished thee as the apple of my eye. Thou hast 
been nourished in my bosom, and been warmed and fostered 
when the chills of poverty have shaken my frame. And when 


I came into a profession to which thou wert a stranger, I did |) 


not abandon thee. Against sneers and vituperations without 


number, I defended thee; neither by love nor by money—by |! 


no arts of sycophancy, nor by taunts, nor reproaches or revi- 
lings, for thy sake, have I been induced to forsake thee. And 
if ever I seemed to wrong thee, by the blush which no eye 
saw,and by the humble confession which no ear heard, in 
our se-ret communings have I made thee ample atonement. 
And trvy must I say, notwithstanding the crosses to which 
my friendship for thee has subjected me, our intercourse ha: 
been pleasast—most sweet to my soul. For more than fif 
teen years, midst the bustle of courts and the ups and downs 
of life, have I claped thee with devoted affection to my bosom. 


' sideration, honors, riches, applause, have all been engeat| 
| for love to thee. I would have soared; but when I began to | 


illy requited my friendship. Thou hast ever stood between 
me and my fortune. Thou hast demanded sacrifice after svc- 
tifice; and when I have given thee all, thou hast still cried— 
“save! give!” Thou hast interposed thyself between me 
and moneyed clients, though thou knewest my need. Thou 
hast made me to take the lowest seat among my inferiors. 
Thou hast made me to be passed by unaoticed by those who 
should have done me reverence. Thou hast caused me to be 
overlooked by the great, and to be contemned by the small. 
Thou hast compelled me to dwell in a cottage, when I might | 
have boasted of a palace. Thou hast given me the leanness | 
of poverty, when I might have luxurated in wealth. Con- 


mount, thou hast clipped my wings. I would have held 
courts, and juries, and senates under my sway, and caused 
them to pay me deference; but, like an evil genius, thou hast | 
fettered my tongue, and spread confusion on my face. | 


From the Knickerbocker for Sept. 
LINES TO A BUNCH OF CHERRIES. .....By B. B. Tuatcuer. 
(Written while eating them.) 
Beavutirvt cluster! passing fair 
Ye grew on your perch, in the shining sir: 
Ye swung like a circle of merry fays 
In the morning's gule and the noontide rays; 
With an awning o’er vou of such bright leaves 
As the thrush for her first-born nestling weaves, 
And with eddies of perfume breathing around, 
From green-wood grove and from blossomy ground ; 
—O, crimson cluster! fresh and fair 
Did your life laugh on in the shining air! 


Ruut, alas for beauty! Ye are riven now 

From the shelter and shade of the dancing bough; 
Ah! never again will ye gather bright dyes, 
Priceless and pure, from these sunny skies ; 

Ye shall nod no more to the morning gale, 

Though it seek for aye, over meadow and vale: 

Nor ever shall twilight breezes bring— \ 
From the wood or the wave, in Summer or Spring— 
Nor the fire-fly’s gleam, nor the silver dew, 








Yet, though thou hast been to me like the blasting mildew | 


to the earth, I would not send thee away with reproaches. | 


Our friendship is ill-sorted and ill-advised. A lawyer's breast | 


‘is no place for thee to be nourished in. Go and take up thy 
| abode in some fair maiden’s bosom. There thou wilt find an | 
| appropriate dwelling; there thy friendship will give charms; || 


and there thou mayest be nourished without exnausting the |) 
life’s blood of thy friend; there, instead of bringing, thou | 


| and let that henceforth be thy home, and let thy fnendship 
be faithful and mutual. Warn her of dangers cre they ap- 


doubled freshness. Go—go and be happy, for we must part. 
| I would not grieve thee while I send thee away, or seem to 
|do it roughly. Notwithstanding all the ills thou hast done, 
| the tear comes into my eye while I bid thee farewell. Long, 
| leng have we lived together; long hast thou been the compan- 
} ion alike of my solitude and of my social festivity; and I call 
| upon thee now—I charge thee to say if I ever wronged thee, 
| or, having ever seemed to wrong thee, did not make thee 
| more than ample retribution. Thou art silent;—thou hast 
no charge to bring against me. We part, then, in peace. 


| if thou hast in any thing brought me profit—though I know 
it not—I thank thee. Go; our callings are different—our 
| paths diverge at right angles; go, and bestow thy friendship 
|| where it may come with no curse. I may see thee in thy 
new dwelling, and I will give thee the smile of kind remem- 
brance, and, as thou behavest, of approbation; but see that 
| thou attemptest not to return, or seem to recognize me as an 
jacquaintance. And although, in some lone hour, I might 
| gladly commune with thee, it must not be; I can not—will not 
again trust thee. Thou wilt not come and go at my bidding. 
| The separation must be final—total; thy banishment must 
be absolute—perpetual, And if ever in age, when I shall 
have laid aside the profession to which thou art a sworn ene- 
my, I should invite thee back, it must be on the rigid condi- 


jed with my life. And now adieu!—/ongum, longum vale! 
Come, Impupexce!—We have hitherto been strangers; 
| but now I will strike up a compact with thee—will take thee 


faithful and stand by me in my need, and’ lend thy brass to 
|my forehead and thy iron to my nerves. I have wronged 
| thee—greatly wronged thee in my past life; but come now 
\and be my fast friend, and I will make ample reparation. 
| Together we will stride along the thronged way of life; and, 
aided by thee, I will do battle with a host. Thou comest 
willingly at my bidding, and from my heart I thank thee. 
Thou shalt be my shield, and with thy help I will do deeds 
at which men shall marvel. Thy home is henceforth in my 
bosom; and I will defend thee, if thou be but faithful, egainst 
the assaults of a thousand hosts. E. W.C. 





Tarpiness.—It was remarked by Prince Talleyrand at 
the Congress of Vienna, when somewhat severe measures 
were proposed against the King of Saxony for his adhesion 
to Bonaparte when all the other Powers of Germany rose in 


Bat now we mest part. There is a limit, t 4 whict indignant opposition to the foreign tyranny, that after all, the 


friendship cannot go. And in parting, I must say to thee—] 


joining the coalition. “ Hiwatch,” said Talleyrand, “ was 








osy it with tears and with bitter grief of heart—that thou bast! only one hour slower than tat of his brother sovereigns.” 


mayest ward off the dangers to which she is exposed. Go, | 


| proach, and on her cheek make the rose to bloom with re- 


| Whatever the wrongs thou hast done me, I forgive thee ; and | 


| tion that thou never alludest to what has taken place during | 
thy banishment—that by no hint thou seemest to be acquaint- 


to my bosom, and nourish thee with fond affection. Only be | 


unlucky King had done nothing worse than being too late in 


Motion, or perfume, or verdure to you ! 


So Friendship fadeth ; so Love's bright eye 
Grows dim, hke a star in a stormy sky, 

When the trial-clouds of sorrow and strife, 

Ere its noon is yet welcomed, sweep over Life; 
On the greenest branch of Youth's bright bower 
Affections all rapture blush but an bour. 
Beautiful cluster! would that to be 

Were to be for ever, for things like thee! 

Oh, would that on all fair things the bloom 
Told not, like the victim’s wreath, of the tomb! 


MRS. HEMANS. 
We cannot resist the temptation to copy the following frag- 
| ments of letters from the new ‘ Memoir of Mrs. Hemans,’ 
| by her sister. The work is half composed of similar revela- 
tions of the purely poctic and exalted spirit of the peerless 
| subject of the Memoir, many of which were gleaned for The 
New-Yorker from Chorley's ‘Personal Recollections’ and 
|* Memorials’ of Mrs. Hemans years ago. We believe the 
| following are now first given to the public: 
| “I send Herder's beautiful ballads of ‘The Cid,’ and I 
| wish you may take as much pleasure as I have always done 
jin their proud clarion music. I often think whut a dull, 
faded thing life—such life as we lead in this later age— 
would appear to one of those fiery @nights of old. Only ima- 
gine my Cid, spurmng the good steed Bavieca through the 
| streets of Liverpool, or coming to pass an evening with me 
}at Wavertree!" 


|| “T owe you many thanks for so kindly introducing me to 


jall those noble thoughts of Richter’s, I think the vision in 


the church magnificent both in purpose and conception : it is 


|) scarcely possible to stop for the contemplation of eccasional 


| extravagances, when borne along so rapidly and tnumphantly, 
| as by ‘a mighty rushing wind,’ some of the detached thoughts 
| are 60 exquisite.” 

. * . . . . 
“* Now. let me introduce you to a dear friend of mine, 
| Tieck’s ‘ Sternbald,’ in whose ‘ Wanderungen,’ which I now 


} 


|| send—if you know them not already—I cannot but hope that 


you will take as much delight as I bave done amidst my own 
free hills and streams, where his favorite book has again and 
again been my companion.” 


“ We have been talking much of French poetry lately. Do 
you know the ‘ Dernier Chant de Corinne?’ [ sent it, marked 
,in the third volume of the book, and you shall have the others 
if you wish. If the soul, without the form, be enough tocon- 
stitute poetry, then it surely is poetry of the very highest order.” 

. > . . . . 


“ That book, (Corinne,) in particulary toward its close, has 
| a power over me which is quite indescribable. Some pas- 
| sages seem to give me back my own thoughts and feelings, 
| my whole inner being, with a mirror more true than ever 
| triend could hold up.” 


- How very beautiful are those letters of Lord Collingwood 
' to his family!—there 1s something in all those thoughts of 
|hearth and home, and of the garden-trees and of the ‘old 
|| summer-seat,’ which, breathing as they do from amidst the 
the far and lonely seas, affect us like an exile’s song of his 
fatherland. The letters to his wife brought strongly to my 
mind the poor Queen of Prussia’s joyous exclamations in the 
midst of her last sufferings—‘ Ob! bow blessed is she who 
~ receives such a letter as this!’”’ 


“T send my copy of ‘Iphigenia,’ because I shall like to 
know whether you are as much struck with all that I have 
marked in it as I have been. Do you remember all we were 
saying on the obscurity of female suffering in such stormy 
days of the lance and spear, as the good Fray Agapida de- 
scribes so vividly? Has not Goethe beautifully developed the 
|| idea in the lines which | inclose? They occur in Ipbigenia’s 
" supplication to Thaos fir her brother.” 
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“[ have been delighted with the paper on Burns, which || deavors to rouse the spirit of the bewildered citizens, and in 
you were hind enough to lend me. I think that the writer|| which Brackenburg communicates to her the preparations 
has gone further into ‘the heart of the mystery’ than any || for Egmont’s execution, seem to stand out from the rest in 


other, because he, almost the first of all, has approached the 
subject with a deep reverence for genius, but a still deeper 
for truth; all the rest have seemed only anxious to make 
good the attack or the defence. And there is a feeling, too, 


the bold relief of their power and passion; and the interview 
between Egmont in prison and Ferdinand, the son of bis 
enemy, who southes even the anguish of those moments by 
the free-will offering of his young heart's affection and rev- 


of * the still sad music of humanity’ throughout, which bears |] erence, 1 have always thought most deeply touching.” 
upon the heart a conviction full GF mower, that it 1s listening 
to the voice of a brother. I wonder who the writer is. He ; : A ' 
certainly gives us a great deal of what Boswell, I think, calls! lections regarding Mrs. Hemans’ progressive tastes, sup- 








From The Gift for 1840. 
ANGLING....By Atraep B, Srreer. 
Tue South wind is breathing most sweetly to-day, 
And the sunshine is veiled in a mantle of gray; 
The Spring rains have passed, and the streams leap along, 
Not too full, nor too shrunk, with their sparkle and song: 
'T is the month loved by anglers—’t is beautiful June— 
Away, then, away to the bright Callikoon! 


With delicate hoof-prints—the trail of the deer; 
Beside and above us what splendor of green! 


! 
| 
It may here not be out of plare to introduce a few recol- | A narrow wild path through the forest is here, 





‘bark and steel for the mind.’ I, at least, found it in several | plied by the friend oy described, having been for so 
passages; but I feur that a woman's mind never can be able, | many years her indefatigable literary purveyor. 
and never was formed to attain that power of sufficiency to it- | _ ¢ 
self, which seems to le somewhere or other emong the rocks | rious enough—in English, French, German, Italian, and | 
po aan a Spanish poetry; or prose, (not prosy prose,) grave or gay, | 
: Bt _. || lively or severe, history or fiction, (the history chiefly of feu- | 
“T send you the Moravian air; and this is the old Swedish || dai ages,) essay or criticism—only nothing in the service of | 
tradition of which | was speaking to you last night. There || science ever found a place inthem. Ata later period, during | 
is a dark lake somewhere among the Swedish mountains, and || her Wavertree residence, I was often struck with the change | 
in the lake there is an island of pines, and on the island an || of her tastes, which then seemed to have retreated from the | 
old castie, and there is a spirt-keeper, who lives far down in || guter world, and devoted themselves exclusively to the pas- 
the lake, and when any evil is going to betall the inhabitants | . 
of the castle, be rises to the surface and plays a most mourn- | 


ful ditty on his shadowy harp, and they hoow that it is a mu- ing in her favor, yet 1 think at that time she oftener quoted | 
sic of warning. | aust with it in *Uiaus Magnus’—such a || Byron, Shelley, and Madame de Steel, than anyother. This | 
strange wild book! — l was aliment too stimulating for an organization that so much | 


Did it ever strike you how lighter sorrow's ‘pining cares’ | needed more sedative influences—and while her poetry at | 





on her table, especially Goethe. Wordsworth was ever grow- | 








“* My book beckifications in the days of old were multifa- |) 


sionate and imaginative. The German poets were always | 


The eye can scarce pierce the thick branches between; 
| How lightly this moss-hillock yields to the foot ! 

| How gnarled is yon bough, and how twisted that root! 
| What white and pink clusters the laurel hangs out— 
With the air one deep hum from the bees all about ! 
And the chestnut—’t is gala-day with her—behold! 

| Her leaves nearly covered with plumage of gold; 

| Whilst, far in the depths of the coverts below, 

| The blackberry-blossoms are scattered like snow. 

| High upward, the thresher is whistling her lay, 

| Acd the red-crested woodpecker hammers away ; 

| The locust’s shrill bugle now swells and now dies, 

| And the caw of the crow echoes hoarse as he flies, 
While knots of bright butterflies flutter around, 

And the squirrel seeks, barking, his grot in the ground. 


| We break from the tree-groups—a glade deep with grass— 








become, out in the tree air, and under the blue sky, than * be- (that period was deeper, tenderer, more touching than ever, 


neath a smoky root,’ as the sea-kings of old used to say ? For 
my part, [ am never the least surprised to hear of people be- 


coming fascinated with Indian lite, and gwing@p allourboasted 


r-hnements for the range of the tameless forests. This re- 
minds me of some American books, which I send you. In 
one of them, ‘ Now-England’s Memorial,’ ( wish to call your 
attention te the beauttul map at the begining, with all those 
gallant ships, and groups of armed men, and wolves and 
beurs wandering about, to express, I suppose, the dangers 
which the pilgrim fathers so bravely encountered. The other, 
* Mademoiselic Reidesel’s Memoirs,’ | send tor Mr«.C., whom, 
I think, « willinterest. The heroine goes through many tri- 
als, but, sustamed as she is by ‘the strong affection which 


overcometh all things,” who can look upon her with pity ey” | 


“Tam quite surprised at your liking my * Storm-Painter' 
so much. Asan expression of strong and perturbed fecling, 
I could not satisfy myself with ut in the leust: it seemed ail 
done ia pale water -colors.”” 


“Will you tell your brother I regretted, after you and he 
had left me the other evening, that, instead of Werner's ‘ Lu- 
ther,” which | do not think will interest him much, I had not 
lent him ons of my greatest favorites, Grillparzer’s * Sappho.’ 
I therefore send it him now. It is, in my opinion, full of 


veauty, which Lam sare he will appreciate. and of truth, de- | 


veloping itself clearly and sorrowtully through the coloring 
mists of imagination.” 


*T have been thinking much of the German scenes for 
translation, respecting which you paid me the compliment ot 
Wishing for my opimen. The interview between Philip the 
Second and Posa (ia Schiller’s *Don Carlos’) is certainly 
very powerlal, but to me its interest i always destroyed bya 
sense of utter impossibility, which haunts me throughout. 
Nut even Schiller’s mighty «pells can, | think, win the most 
*uoque stivming spirit’ to suppose that such a voice of truth 
and freedom could have been litted up, and endured, in the 
presence of the cold, stern Philip the Second—that he would, 
even for a moment, have listened to the language thus fear- 
lessisly bursting from a noble heart. Three of the most im- 
pressive scenes toward the close of the play might, I think, 
be linked together, leaving out the intervening ones, with 


‘ | 
much eflect—the one in which Carlos, standing by the body | 


of his friend, forces hia father tu the contemplation of the 
dead; the one in which the King comes forward, with his 
feartul, dreamy remorse, alone amidst his court— 


* Give me this dead one back,’ &e.— 


and the subsenuent interview between Philip and the Grand 
Inquisitor, in which the whole spirit of those fanatic days 
seems embodied 

* There ia a scene inone of Ochlenschlager’s dramas, ‘ The 
Shepherd Boy,’ which hos always affected me strongly. li 
has also the recommendation of telling its own tele at once, 
without need of any preliminaries. An aged priest wishes 


by degrees, and with tenderness, to reveal to a father the | 


death of his only child. The father, represented as a bold 
and joyous character, full of hope, and strength, and ‘spirit 
of life,’ attributes all the * dark sayings,’ and mournful allu 
sions of his visitant, to the natural despondency of age, and 
attempts to cheer him by descriptions of his bright domestic 
happiness. * Strengthen thyself,’ he says, ‘1m my sunshine!’ 
This very exultation of spirit makes you tremble for him, and 
feel that fate is approaching. At Inst, the old man uncovers 
the body of the child, and then the passionate burst of th: 
father's grief ix indeed overpowering ; then the mother enters. 
and even amidst all her anguish, the meckness of a mon 
subdued and chestened being is felt, and beautifully contrast- 
ed with her husband's despair. 


“ In Goethe's ‘ Egmont,’ the scenes in which Clarchen en- 


The wild clover's breath loads the sense as we pass ; 


| it was like the pelican’s heart-blood, poured forth (if natural- 
‘| iste would let these pretty stories pass) to feed her brood.” 





| ‘The following extracts, from letters written in a far dif- 
| ferent and deeper tone, will need no comment, excepting 
| the explanation that they were severally addressed to the 
‘two friends to whom she was most wout to lay open her 
heart, in all its strength and weakness: 
“ You speak ‘high words’ to me, dear friend! I gratefully 
fee! them, and own their power. They remind me of Words- 
| worth’s beautiful expression— 


*To teach us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.’ 


And I, too, have high views, doubt it not. 
ing proves it; for how much of this is occasioned by queach- 


A sparkle—a streak—a broed glitter is seen— 


| ‘T is the bright Callikoon—through its thickets of green: 
| We rush to the banks its sweet music to hear, 


Its gush, dash and gurgle, all blent to the ear; 
Nw shadow is there from the cloud-covered sun ; 


|| We plunge in its erystal—our sport is begun: 


My very suffer- | 


less aspirations after intellectual and moral beauty, never to | 


| be found on earth! they seem to sever me from others, and 
make my lot more lonely than life bas made it. Can you 
| think that any fervent and aspiring mind ever passed through 
| this world without suffering from that void which has been 
| the complaint of all? * Les dimes dont l'imagination tient a 
| la puissance d'aimer et de souffrir, ne sont-ils pas les bannis 
| d'une autre region 7’ T know that it must be so; that nothing 
earthly can fill it, and that it cannot be filled with the infinite, 
until infinity shall have opeaed upon it; for these intense af- 
tections are human; they Were given us to meet and answer 
human love ; and though they may be ‘ raised and sulemnized’ 
even here, yet I do believe that it is only in the * Better Land’ 
they ever did, or will approximate to what is divine. Fear 
not any danger for me in the adulation which surrounds me 
A moment's transient entertainment—scarcely even that at 
times—is the utmost effect of things that ‘ come like shadows, 
so depart.’ Of ali things, never may I become that despica- 
ble thing, a woman living upon admiration! The village mat- 
jron, tidying up for her husband and children at evening, 1s 
far, far more enviable and respectable.” 





“ Why should you try to wean yourself from me, my dear 
friend, because our paths are divided, and because the bur- 
then of fragile health and over-occupation laid upon me, pre- 
venta my giving more time in return for all your affectionate 
anxicty. 
|| ment, homage, ideal wanderings, and real cares, which so 
| strangely ‘ weave the warp and weave the wuof’ of my ‘ mystic 
| thread of life,” my heart i« ever true to the ; ast—a heart of 
| home, fhou_-h no home be for it here; and never to forget all 
|| your love and care for me an! mine. So think of me still, 
‘}and often as ever, and in some points (strangely as I am 

placed, and surrounded with things that might, I frankly con- 

fess, a little turn my head, but for the deep remembrances of 

my heart) think of me with less anxiety; for I do feel, nor- 
i withstanding all this, my mind in a more healthful state, and 
| more open to ha py influences than it has been—the fever of 
| the mental nerves.is subsiding.” 


‘Safe in the grave’ —what deep meaning there is in those 
words, and how often does the feeling they convey come ove: 

| me amidst the varied excitements of my strange, vaconnected 
life! How T look back upon the comparative peace and re- 
pose of Bronwylfa and Rhyllon—a walk in the hay-field—the 
children playing round me—my dear mother coming to call 
me from the dew—and you, perhaps, making your appear- 
ince just in the ‘ gloaming,’ with a great bunch of flowers in 
vour kind hand! How have these things passed away from 
ne, and how much more was I formed for their quiet happi- 


vow enacting! But my heart is with those home enjoyments, 
and there, however tried, excited, and wrung, it will ever 
remain.’ 





Our line where that ripple shoots onward we ‘I! throw, 
Let it sweep to the foam-spangled eddy below ; 

A tremor—a pull—the trout upward is thrown— 

He swings to our basket—the prize is our own. 


We pass the still shallows—a plunge at our side— 
’T is the dive of the muskrat, its terror to hide; 

A clarece is heard; spots are darting from sight; 
The duck with her brood speeding on in affright ; 
A rush—'t is the water-snipe cleaving the air; 

We pass the still shallows—our prey is not there. 


But here, where the trunk stretches half o’er the brook, 
And the pool slumbers deep ina leaf-shadowed nook ; 
Where the eddies are dimpling and circling away, 

Steal gently, for here lies the king of our prey. 

Throw stilli—for if greater the sound meets his ear 
Than the burst of a bubble, we strike him with fear. 
How cautious his touch of the death-covered bait! 

The rod is now trembling; but patiently wait: 

A pull—raise your line, yet most gently—'t will bring 
The credulous victim more sure to his spring— 

A jerk, and the angle is bent to its length ; 

Play the line from the reel, or 't will break with his strength ; 
How he darts round in foam!—but his vigor is past ; 
Draw steadily to you—we ‘li have him at last! 

Rear up, but beware that strong struggle and gasp, 

And the noble snared creature is filling your grasp; 
How bright with the water-gloss glitters the pride 

Ot his brown clouded back, red and gold spotted side ; 
And we leave the reft scene of the dead nonarch’s reign 
Like a despot that moves on to triumph again. 


The voice of the cascade now burdens the air ; 
Approach, for our prey’s crowded city 1s there. 


| Here whirlpools, there eddies, here stillness, there foam, 


Be assured that, in the midst of constant excite- | 


| 


Let us ply well our art, for no further we roam. 

Our basket soon fills, but our muscles are tired, 
| And a shade in the sky tells that day has expired. 
The robin has warbled his vespers and flown, 
And the frog from the creek has commenced his trembone ; 
The spider has ceased his slight furrow te show, 
And the brown sprawling shrimp seeks the pebbles below. 
Up the bank then we clamber, our home-path resume, 
With the torch-bearing fire-fly to lighten the gloom ; 
| And the dreams of our sleep-fettered pillow restore 
Our day-sport, distor sd bi -veasant, once more. 

—_- 

Liveat Descexpant or Wittiam Wattace.—At Balti- 
more I met and conversed with an eldegly gentleman of the 
name of Wallace. In early life he had attended the classes 
| at Edinburgh, and studied under Dr. Black and others. He 
| boasts of being the only remaining lineal descendant of Wil- 

lam Wailace, and still uses the arms and motto of that hero. 
| He mentioned to me that he was once in an engrever's shop 
in Edinburgh, giving the requisite instructions for cutting his 
| seal, when the Earl of Buchan, who was accidestally present, 
| examined the arms and motto, and said: “ Sir, there is only 
-onefiamily remaining entitled to these, and that family is in Vir- 


I ginia.”” This confirmation of his innocent and praiseworthy 


| claims from the lips of a stranger, must bave given him great 


was, than for the weary part of femme célébre, which I am || satisfaction, He is a very cheerful. communicative old gen- 
|e and I was really pleased to interchange a friendly 


grasp with a hand the veins of which might be enriched eves 


with a drop ef the Wallace blood. Murray's Travels, 
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SPANISH ROMANCE. 


To rat Eprror of THe Knickexsocker: 

Sirn:—I have already given you a legend or two, drawn 
from ancient Spanish sources, and may occasionally give you 
a few more. I love these old Spanish themes, especially 
when they have a dash of the Morisco in them, and treat of 
the times when the Moslems maintained a foot-hold in the 

ninsula. They have a high, spicy, oriental flavor, not to be 
Bund in any other themes, thatare merely European. In fact, 
Spain is a country that stands alone in the midst of Europe ; 
severed in habits, manners, and modes of thinking, from all 
its continental neighbors. It is a romantic country; but its 


THE NEW-YORKER. 
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| board, which I recommend to your palate. If you find it to H at the ring, and bull-fights, and banquets, and dancing to the 
your taste, you may pass it on to your readers. | sound of minstrelsy. When the fifteen days were at an end, 

Your correspondent and well-wisher, Gropprey Crayon. |: he made the bride and bridegroom magnificent presents, and 

-—-- || conducted them and their attendants safely beyond the bore 
LEGEND OF DON MUNIO SANCHO DE HINOJOBA. |! ders. Such, in old times, were the courtesy and generosity 
RY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH BOOK. || of a Spanish cavalier. 

I the cloisters of the ancient Benedictine convent of San |) Several years after this event, the King of Castile sum- 
Domingo, at Silos, in Castile, are the mouldering yet magnifi- | Moned his nobles to assist him in a campaign against the 
cent monuments of the once powerful and chivalrous family Moors. Don MunioSancho was among the first to answer to 
Hof Hinojosa. Among these, reclines the marble figure of a | the call, with seventy horsetmen, all staunch and well-tried 

knight, in complete armor, with the hands pressed together, Warriors. His wife, Donna Maria, hung about bis neck. 
as if in prayer. On one side of his tomb 1s sculptured in re-|, “* Alas, my lord!" exclaimed she, “how often wilt thou tempt 








romance has none of the sentimentality of modern European || male and female Moors; on the other side, the same cava- 
romance ; it is chiefly derived from the brilliant regions of iliers ure represented kneeling before an altar. The tomb, 
the East, and from the high-minded school of Saracenic chiv- | like most of the neighboring monuments, is almost in ruins, 
. ‘and the sculpture is nearly unintelligible, excepting to the 
The Arab invasion and conquest brought a higher civiliza- || keen eye of the antiquary. The story connected with the sep- 
tion, and a nobler style of thinking, into Gothic Spain. The || ulchre, however, is still preserved in the old Spanish chron- 
Arabs were a quick-witted, sagacious, proud-spirited, and po- || icles, and 1s of the following purport. 
etical people, and were imbued with oriental science and lit-), : ca 
erature. Wherever they established a seat of power, it be- I Ix old times, several hundred years ago, there was a noble 





came a rallying place for the learned and ingenious; and they i Castilian cavaher, named Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, | 
softened and 


refined ‘ > conquered. By lord of a border castle, which had stood the brunt of many a 
degrees, occu y sini aeraes —— right to || Moorish foray. He had seventy horsemen as his household 
their foot-hold in the land; they ceased to be looked upon as | tToops, all of the ancient Castihan proof; stark warriors, bard 
i , and were regarded as rival neighbors. The penin-|| Tiders, and men of iron; with these he scoured the Moorish 
sala, broken up into a variety of states, both Christian and | lands, and made his name terrible throughout the borders. 
Moslem, became, for centuries, a great campaigning ground, | His castle hall was covered with banners, and scymetars, and 


where the art of war seemed to be the principal business of Moslem helms, the trophies of his prowess. Don Munio was, | 


man, and was carried to the highest pitch of romantic chiv- oreover, a keen huntsman; and rejoiced in hounds of ail 
alry. The original ground of hostility, a difference of faith, || kinds, steeds for the chase, and hawks for the towering sport 
gradually lost its rancor. Neighboring states, of opposite, of falconry. When not engaged in warfare, his delight was 
creeds, were occasionally linked together in alliances, offen- | t® beat up the neichboring forests; and scarcely ever did he 
sive and defensive: so that the cross and crescent were to be Tide forth, without hound and horn, a boar-spear in his hand, 
seen side by side, fighting against some common enemy. In|, OF ® hawk upon his fist, and an attendant train of huntsmen. 
times of peace, too, the noble youth of either faith, resorted | His wife, Donna Maria Palacin, was of a gentle and timid 
to the same cities, Christian or Moslem, to school themselves | ature, little fitted to be the spouse of so hardy and adven- 
in military science. Even in the temporary truces of san-| turous@ knight; and many a tear did the poor lady shed, 
guinary wars, the warriors who had recently striven together when he sallied forth upon bis daring enterprises, and many 
in the deadly conflicts of the field, laid aside their animosity, || ® Preyer did she offer up for his safety. : 
met at tournaments, jousts, and other military festivities, and || As this doughty cavalier was one day hunting, he stationed 
exchanged the courtesies of gentle and generous spirits. Thus || himself in a thicket, on the borders of a green glade of the 
opposite races became frequently mingled together in| forest, and dispersed his followers to rouse the game, and 
peaceful intercourse, or if any rivalry took place, it was in drive it toward his stand. He had not been here long, when 
those high courtesies and nobler acts. which bespeak the ac- % Cavalcade of Moors, of both sexes, came prankling over the 
complished cavalier. Warriors, of opposite creeds, became forest lawn. They were unarmed, and magnificently dressed 
ambitious of transcending each other in magnanimity as well , 19 robes of tissue and embroidery, rich shawls of India, brace- 
as valor. Indeed, the chivalric virtues were refined upon to} lets and anklets of gold, cnd jewels that sparkled in the sun. 


a degree sometimes fastidious and constrained; but at other || At the head of this gay cavalcade, rode a youthful cavalier, , 


times, inexpressibly noble and affecting. The annals of the | superior to the rest in dignity and loftiness of demeanor, and 
times teem with illustrious instances of high-wrought courtesy, | i8 splendor of attire: beside him was a damsel, whose veil, 
romantic generosity, lofty disinterestedness, and punctilious | blown aside by the breeze, displayed a face of surpassing 
honor, that warm the very soul to read them. These have beauty, and eyes cast down in maiden modesty, yet beaming 
furnished themes for national plays and poems, or have been | With tenderness and joy. 
celebrated in those al!-pervading ballads, which are as the, Don Muniothanked his stars for sending bim such a prize, 
ife-breath of the pecple, and thus have continued to exercise |, 894 exulted at the thought of bearing home to his wife the 
an influence on the national character, which centuries of | littering spoils of these infidels. Putting his hunting-horn 
Vicissitude and decline have not been able todestroy; so that,| '° his lips, he gave a blast that rung through the forest. His 
with all their faults, and they are many, the Spaniards, even | huntsmen came running frem ail quarters, and the astonished 
at the present day, are, on many points, the most high-minded | Moors were surrounded and made captives. ; 
and proud-spirited people of Europe. It ie true, the romance | The beautiful Moor wrung her bands in despair, and ber 
of feeling derived from the sources 1 have mentioned, has, female attendants uttered the most piercing cries. The young 
like all other romance, its affectations and extremes. It ren- | Moorish cavalier alone retained self-possession. He inquired 
ders the Spaniard at times pompous and grandiloquent ; prone | the name of the Christian knight who commanded thia troop 
to carry the ‘pundonor,’ or point of honor, beyond the bounds of horsemen. When told that it was Don Munio Sancho de 
of sober sense and sound morality ; disposed in the midst of | Hinojosa, his countenance lighted up. Approaching that 
poverty, to affect the ‘grande caballero,’ and to look down cavalier, and kissing his hand, ‘‘ Don Munio Sancho,” said 
with sovereign disdain upon ‘arts mechanical,’ and all the he, m4 have heard of your fame as a trve and valiant knight, 
gainful pursuits of plebeian hfe; but this very inflation of || terrible in arms, but schooled in the noble virtues of chivalry. 
spirit, while it fills his brain with vapors, lifts him above a | Such do I trust to find you. In me you behold Abadil, son of 
denned meannesses; and though it often keeps him in in- || ® Moorish Alcayde. I am on the way to celebrate my nup- 
digence, ever protects him frum vulgarity. | tials with this lady; chance has thrown us in your power, but 
In the present day, when popular literature is running into I confide in your magnanimity. Take all our treasure and 
the low levels of life, and luxuriating on the vices and follies |jewels; demand what ransom you think proper for our per 
of mankind ; and when the universal pursuit of gain is tramp | sons. but suffer us not to be insulted or dishonored.” 
ling down the early growth of poetic feeling, and wearing out | When the good knight heard this appeal, and beheld the 
the verdure of the soul; I question whether it would not be | beanty of the youthful pair, his heart was touched with ten- 


. j . pote || derneas and courtesy. “ God forbid,” said he, “ that I should 
< anaes x ity to turn to these records I disturb such happy nuptials. My prisoners in troth shall ye 


—_ the eecp lige in cid 8 = a end to steep || be, for fifteen days, and immured within my castle, where I 








claim, as conqueror, the right of celebrating your espousals.”” 
For my own part, I have a shelf or two of venerable, parch- I So saying, he despatched one of his flectest horsemen in ad- 


vance, to notify Donna Maria Palacin of the coming of this 
bridal party; while he and his huntsmen escorted the caval 
cade, not as capzors, but as a guard of honor. As they drew 
near to the castle, the banners were hung out, and the trump- 
ets sounded from the battlements; and on their nearer ap- 
proach, the draw-bridge was lowered, and Donna Maria came 
forth to meet them, attended by her ladies and knights, her 
pages and her minstrels. She took the young bride, Allifra, 
in her arms, kissed her with the tenderness of a sister, and 
conducted her into the castle. In the mean time, Don Munio 
sent forth missives in every direction, and had viands and 
dainties of all kinds collected from the country round; and 
the wedding of the Moorish lovers was celebrated with all 
possible state and festivity. For fifteen days the castle was 
given up to joy and revelry. There were tiltings and jéusts 


tomes, wicked up here and there about the penin- 
sula, and filled with chronicles, plays, and ballads, about 
Moors and Christians, which I keep by me as mental tonics, 
in the same way that a provident house-wife has her 
of cordals. Whenever I find my mind it below par, 
by the common-place of every-day life, or jarred by the sordid 
collisions of the world, or put out of tune by the shrewd sel- 
fishness of modern utilitarianism, I resort to these venerable 
ye ager hero of La Mancha to iris books of 
chivalry, Tefres' tone up my spirit, by a d 
of their contents. They hua toms sad aves 
Falstaff ascribes to a good Sherris sack, ‘warming the blood, 
and filling the brain with fiery and delectable shapes.’ 
I here subjoin, Mr. Editor, a small specimen of the cor- 
dials I have mentioned, just drawn from my Spanish cup- 





lief a band of Christien cavaliers, capturing a cavalcade of || thy fate, and when will thy utirst for glory be appeased !”’ 


“ One battle more," replied Don Munie, * one battle more 
for the honor of Castile, and 1 here make a vow, that when 


} this is over, I wall lay by my sword, and repair with my cava 


| liers in pilgrimage to the sepulchre of our Lord at Jerusalem.” 
The cavaliers all jommed with him in the vow, and Donna 
Maria felt in sume degree soothed in spirit; still, she saw 

| with a heavy heart the departure of her hasband, and watched 
his banner with wistful eyes, until it disappeared among the 
trees of the forest. 

The King of Castile led his army to the plains of Alman- 
ara, where they encountered the Moorish host, near to Ucles. 
The batile was long and bloody; the Christians repeatedly 
wavered, and were as often rallied by the energy of their com- 
manders. Don Munio was covered with wounds, but refused 
to leave the field. The Christians at length gave way, and 
the king was hardly pressed, and in danger of being captured. 

Don Munio called upon bis cavaliers to follow bim to the 
rescue. ‘Now is the time.” cned he, “to prove your loy- 
alty. Fall to, like brave men! We fight for the true faith, 
and if we lose out lives here, we gain a better life hereafter.” 

Rushing with his men between the king wad bis pursuers, 
they checked the latter in their career, and gave time for their 
monarch to escape; but they fell victims to their joyaliy. 
They all fought to the last gasp. Don Munio was singled 
out by a powerful Moorish knight, but having been wounded 
in the right arm, he fought to disadvantage, and was slain. 
The battle being over, the Moor paused to possess himself of 
the spoils of this redoubtable Christian warrior. When he 
unlaced the helmet, however, and beheld the countenance of 
Don Munio, he gave a great cry, and smote his breast. “Wo 
ws me!”’ cried hey “TD have sinin my benefactor! The flower 
of knightly virtue! the most magnauitnous of cavaliers!"’ 


While the battle had been raging on the plain of Salman- 
ara, Donna Maria Palacin remained in her castie, a prey to 
the keenest anxicty. Her eyes were eves fined on the rend 
that led from the country of the Moors, and often she ashed 
the watchman of the tower, “ What seest then!” 
One evening, at the shadow y hour of twilight, the warden 
sounded his horn. ae | sec,” cth al he, “a numnerouse train 
winding up the valley. There are mingled Moors and Chris- 
tians. The banner of my lord is in the advance. Joyful nde 
ings!’ exelaimed the old seneechal: “ my lord returns in tre 
umph, and brings captives!" ‘Then the castle courts rang 
with shouts of joy; and the standard wus displayed, and the 
trumpets were sounded, and the draw-bridge was lowered, 
and Donna Maria went forth with ber ladies, and her kmghts, 
and her pages, and her minstrels, to welcome her lord from 
the wars. But as the tran drew nigh, she beheld a sump- 
tuous bier, covered with black velvet, and on it ley 9» warrior, 
as if taking his repore: he lay in bis armor, with his helmet 
on his head, and hia eeord in hie hand, a« one who had never 
been conquered, and around the bier were the escutcheons of 
the house of Hinojosa. 
A namber of Moorish cavalers attended the bier, with em- 
blema of mourning, and with dejected countenanees; and 
their leader cast himself at the feet of Donna Maria, and hid 
his face in his hands. She beheld in him the gallant Abadil, 
whom she bad once welcomed with his bride to her castle, 
but who now enme with the body of her lord, whom be had 
unknowingly slain in battle ! 
The sepulchre erected in the cloisters of the Convent of 
San Domingo, was achieved at the expense of the Moor Aba- 
dil, as a feeble testimony of Ins grief for the death of the good 
knight Don Manio, and his reverence for his memury. The 
tender and faithful Donna Maria soon followed her !ord to the 
tomb. On one of the stones of a small arch, beside his sep- 
ulchre, is the following simple inscription: Hie jacet Maria 
Palacin, uror Munonis Sancij De Hincjosa:’ Here lies 
Maria Palacin, wife of Monio Sancho de Hinojosa. 
| The legend of Don Munio Sancho does conclude with his 
| death. On the same day on which the battle took place on 
the plain of Salmanam, a chaplain of the Holy Temple nt 
| Jerusalem, while standing at the outer gate, beheld a train of 
Christian cavaliers advancing, as if in pilgrimage. The chap- 
Inin was a native of Spain, and he knew the foremost to be 
Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, with whom he had been well 
acquainted in former times. Hastening to the patrierch, he 
| told him of the honorable rank of the pilgrims at the gate. 
| The patriarch, therefore, went forth with a grand procession 
| of pnests and monks, and received the pilgrims with all due 

honor. There were seventy cavaliers, beside their leader, all 
! stark and lofty warriors. They carried their helmets in their 


‘hands, and their faces were deadly pale. They greeted no 
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, nor looked either to the right or to the left, but entered 
oe Boe and kneeling before the Se e of our Saviour, 
performed their orisons to silence. When they bad concluded, 
they rose as if to depart, and the patriarch and his attend- 
ants advanced to speak to them, but they were no more to be 
seen. Every one marveled what could be the meaning of this 
prodigy. The patriarch carefully noted down the day, and 
sent to Castile to learn udings of Den Munio Sancho de Hin- 
ojosa. He received for reply, that on the very day specified, 
that worthy knight, with seventy of his followers, had been 
slnin in battle. These, therefore, must have been the blessed 
spirits of those Christian warriors, come to fulfil their vow of 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepuichre at Jerusalem. Such was 
Castilian faith, in the olden time, which kept its word, even 
beyond the grave. 

Tf any ts aoc B doubt of the niraculous apparition of these 
phantom knights, let him consult the History of the Kings of 
Castile and Leon, by the learned and pious Fray Prudencio 
de Sandoval, Bishop of Pamplona, where he will find it re- 
corded in the History of the King Don Alonzo VI., on the 
hundred and second page. It is too precious a legend to be 
lightly abanduned to the doubter. 


= 


LA SAINTE ALLIAN® ' DU PEUPLE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF JERANGER. 
{Sung on the occasion of t ¢ evacuation of the French Territery, io 
the year 1412.) 

I saw the descending of Pence from afar ; 

Flowers, corn-blades and gold in her pathway arose ; 
The air was serene, and the thunders of war 

Were quenched at her fee*, in a harmless repose; 
And she said, ‘‘ Noble equals in prowess, advance ! 
Men of England, Spain, Germany, Muscovy, France! 

—O peoples, forgetting ali by-gone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! 


“Ye are worn by long ages of bate and distrust; 
Your cest is a mght-mare where sleep is undone; 
Apportion your globe in a epirit more just— 
Let each have his piace in the light of the sun. 
To the car of Ambition all harnessed ye stray 
From the true road of happiness blindly away. 
—O peopics, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance' 


“ On your neighbors ye burst with the torch and the brand, 
And the storms bear your roofs in a blaze to the skies: 
When earth has grown cold, from the war-wasted hand 
The plough pauses idly, and rusts where it lies. 
Near the bourne whence all states have gone forward,we find 
No corn-blade sustained by the blood of mankind. 
—O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! 


**'Mid the blaze of your cities the potentaces proud, 
With the point of their insolent sceptres, will dare 
To mark and count over the popular crowd 
By some blood-spilling tnumph accorded them there. 
A poor flock, still exposed to the tyrannous stroke, 
From the heavy ye pass to the merciless yoke. 
—, peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 
Join bands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! 


* Nor broken in vain be the‘torch and the eword ; 
Let Justice bear sway in the lands of your birth: 
No more let your life's blood be uselessly poured 
For the Kings that requite not, and victors of earth. 
Denounce the falee glare of the planets that start 
Te scare us to-day, aud to-morrow depart. 
—QO, peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alhance! 


“Oh, yet let the nations in freedom respire ; 
Cast a veil o'er tho past—let its history cease. 
Sow the seed in your fields to the sound of the lyre; 
Let the bright arts be glad round the altar of Peace! 
And Hope, lapped in plenty, will smile to behold 
The young race that rises succeeding the old. 
—4), peoples, forgetting all by-eone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance!" 


Thus sung sweetest Peace ; and the words that ehe sung 
Were pronounced after her by our governing Powers; 
As though in her sprin, -time, all Nature looked young, 
And hearts again woke to seo Actumn in flowers. 
Let the wine-cup, my country, flow freely to-day, 
For the bands of the stranger are marching away. 
—Q, peoples, forgetting all former defiance, 
Jvin hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! 
ee 


A Prvny Ertstie.—* Philadelphia, July 5, 1775.—Mr. 
Stratham: You are a Member of Parliament, and one of 
that majority which has doomed my country to destruction. 
You have begun to burn our towns and murder our people.— 
Look upon your hands: they are stained with the blood of 
your rélations! You and I were long friends: you are now 
my enemy, and I am yours. B. Faawkuin.” 


Truta axp Lyine.—There is nothing more worthy of a 
man than truth; nothing makes him feel so despeable as a 


in, 


SELECTED LITERATURE. 


of The Corsair. 
METAPHYSICS IN PARIS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPONDENCE.’ 

I pow’ know an impression more curious than that which 
is formed in a foreigner’s mind, who has been absent from 
this place for two or three years, returns to it and beholds the 
change which has taken place in the mean time, in French 
fashions and waye ef thinking. Two years ago, for instance, 
when I left the capital, I left the young gentlemen of France 
with their hair brushed up en toupee in front, and the tues of 
their boots round: now the boot toes are pointed, and the 
hair, combed fat and parted in the middle, falls in ringlets 
on the fashionable shoulders ; and in like manner, with books 


not a little curious to contrast the old modes with the new. 
Absurd as was the literary dandyism of those days, it is not 
a whit less absurd now: only the manner is changed, and our 
versatile Frenchmen have passed from one caricature to 
another. 


The Revolution may be called a caricature of Freedom, as 
the osc, so lin ts and what they borrow from for- 
eigners u same process. They take top-boots 
and Mackintoshes from eset the water and caricature our 
fashions ; they read a little, very little, Shakspeare, and cari- 
cature our poetry; and as while in David's time art and re- 
ligion were only a caricature of heathenism, now, on the con- 
trary, these two commodities are impoited from Germany, 
, and, distorted caricatures originally, are still further distorted 
| on passing the frontier. 
| I trust in heaven that German art and religion will take no 
| hold in your country and in eurs, (where there is a fund of 
| roast beef that will expel any such humbug in the end,) but 
| these sprightly Frenchmen have relished the mystical doc- 
| trines mightily, and have watched the Germans with their 
sanctified looks und quaint imitations of the old times, and 
mysterious transcendental talk, and ere aping many of their 
| fashions—as well and solemnly as they can—not very sol- 
/emnly, God wot, for I think one should always prepare to 

grin when a Frenchman looks particularly grave, being sure 
| that there is something false and ridiculous lurking under that 
|| owl-like solemnity. 

| 





as with boots, the fashion has changed considerably, and it is || “@lled our judge our enemy, 


lations. for 

ally, and can speak of her from True or false, 
- ve Sm rate is not ep edttite, on o> tang We 
passed over; but as a certain great philosopher us 


least demand in all i 

ist or philosopher, order, soberness and regularity of life ; for 
we are apt to distrust the intellect that we can be 
swayed by circumstance or passion, and we know how cir- 
cumstance and passion will sway the intellect, how mortified 
vanity will form excuses for itself, and how turns an- 
| grily upon conscience that it. How have we 


jagainst us! How often have we called the right wrong, be- 
| cause the right condemns us! And in the lives of many of 
the bitter foes of the Christian doctrine can we find no 
sonal reason for their hostility? The men in Athens it 
was out of regard for religion that they murdered Socrates ; 
| but we have had time since then to reconsider the verdict, 
|and Socrates’s character is pretty pure now, in spite of the 
| sentence and the jury of those days. 
|| The last work of Madame Sand, who is the most eloquent 
| writer, I think, that her sex ever uced, and the best 
|writer of her day now in France, is a little novel called 
| Spiridion, in which this extraordinary woman eae ener 
|her pantheistical doctrine, and attacks the religion which she 
|is pleased to think so faulty. She declares it to be useless 
|now, and unfitted to the exigences and the degree of culture 
‘of the actual world; and though it would be hardly worth 
|| while :o combat her opinions in due form, it is at least worth 
| while to notice them, not merely from the extraordinary elo- 
|| quence and genius of the woman berself, but because they ex- 
|| press the opinions of a great number of people besides; for 
|| she not only produces her own thoughts, but imitates those of 
| others very eagerly; and one finds in her writings so much 
| similarity with others, or in others so much resemblance to 
|| her, that the book before us may pass for the expression of 
the sentiments of a certain French party. 


Dieu est mort, says another writer of the same class, and 
of great genius too—Dieu est mort, writes Mr. Henry Heine, 


When last in Paris, we were in the midst of what was speaking of the Christian God, and he adds in adaring figure 
|| called a Catholic reaction. Artists talked of faith in poems | of speech—n'entendez vous pas sonner la Clochette ?—om 
|| and pictures; churches were built here and there; old mis-| porte les sacremens ii une Dieu qui se meurt! Another of 
|| eals were copied and purchased ; and numberless portraits of the pantheist — philosophers, Mr. Edgar Quinet, has a 
|| saints, with as much gilding about them as ever was used in| poem in which Christ and the Virgin Mary are made to die 
| the fifteenth century, appeared in churches, ladies’ boudoirs, | similarly, and the former is classed with Prometheus. This 
and picture-shops. One or two fashionable preachers rose | book of Spindion is a continuation of the theme, and perhaps 
| and were eagerly followed. The very youth of the schools | You will listen to some of the author’s expositions of it. 
| gave up their pipes and billiards for some time, and flocked || It must be confessed that the controversialists of the pres- 
| in crowds to Notre Dame to sit under the feet of Lacordaire. | ent day have an eminent advantage over their predecessors 
| I went to visit the church of Notre Dame de Lorrette yester- in the days of folios. It required some learning then to write 
day, which was finished in the heat of this Catholic rage, and | a book, and some time at least, for the very labor of writing 
| was nota little struck by the similarity of the place to the out a thousand such vast pages would demand a considerable 
worship celebrated in it, and the admirable manner in which | period ; but now, in the age of duodecimos, the system is re- 
\| the architect had caused his work to express the public feel- formed altogether: a male or female controversialist draws 
| ing of the moment. It is a pretty little bijou of a church; it upon his imagination and not bis learning—makes a story in- 
| 18 supported by sham marble pillars; it has a gaudy ceiling | stead of an argument, and in the course of a hundred and 
| of blue and gold, which will look very well for some time, | fifty pages (where the preacher has it all his own way) will 
j and is filled with gaudy pictures and carvings in the very | prove or disprove you any thing. And to our shame be it 
| pink of the mode. The congregation did not offer a bad il- said, we Protestants have set the example of this kind of 
| lustration of the present state of the Catholic reaction. Two proselytism—those detestable mixtures of truth, lies, false- 

or three stray people were at prayers; there was no service ; | sentiment, false-reasoning, bad grammar, correct and genuine 
| a few countrymen and idlers were staring about at the pic-| philanthropy and piety—I mean our religious tracts, which 

tures; and the Swiss, the paid guardian of the place, was! any woman or man, be he ever so silly, can take upon him- 
| comfortably and appropriately asleep on his bench at the door. self to write and sell for a penny, as if religious instruction 
I am inclined to think the famous reaction is over. The stu- | were the easiest thing in the world. We, I say, have set the 
|| dents have taken to their Sunday pipes and billiards again, example in this kind of composition, and all the sects of the 
and one or two cafés bave been established within the last | earth will doubtless speedily follow it. I can point you out 
year, that are ten times handsomer than Notre Dame de | blasphemies in famous pious tracts that are as dreadful as 
Lorrette. | those above mentioned, but that this is no place for such dis- 
| However, if the immortal Gorres and the German mystics | cussions, and we had better return to Madame Sand. As 
have had theirday, there remain the immortal Goethe and the || Mrs. Sherwood expounds by means of many touching histo- 
Pantheists, and I incline to think that the fashion has set very || ries and anecdotes of litle boys and girls, her notions of 
strongly in their favor. Voltaire and the Encyclopedians are | Church history, Church catechism, Church doctrine—as the 
voted now barbares, and there is no term of reprobation strong || author of ‘ Father Clement, a Roman Catholic Story,’ demol- 
enough for heartless Humes and Helvetiuses, who lived but | ishes the stately structure of eighteen centuries, the mighty 
to destroy, and who only thought to doubt. Wretched as | and beautiful Roman Catholic faith, in whose bosom repose 
Voltaire’s sneers and puns are, I think there is something | so many sain’s and sages—by means of a three-and-sixpenny 
more manly and earnest even in them than in the present) duodecimo volume, which tumbles over the vast fabric as 
muddy French treascendentalism. Pantheism is the word David's pebble-stone did (oliah—es again the Roman Cath- 
now: one and all have begun to épromcer the gesion of a | olic author of ‘Ev line’ fails foul of Luther and Calvin, and 
religious sentiment ; and we are deluged with a host of gods || drowns the awful echoes of their tremendous Protest by the 
accordingly. Monsieurde Balzac feels himself to be inspired ; | sounds of her little half-crown trumpet—in like manner, by 
Victor Hugo is a god; Madame Sand is a god; that tawdry | means of pretty sentimental tales, and cheap apologue, Mrs. 
man of gens, Jules Janin, who writes theatrical reviews for | Sand proclaims her iruth: that we need a new Messiah, and 
the ‘ Debats,’ has divine intimations—and there is scarce a || that the Christian Religion is no more! Oh awful, awful same 
beggarly beardiess scribbler of poems and prose but tells you || of God ! Light unbearable ! Mystery unfathomable! Vestness 
in hia preface of the sainteté of the sacerdoce literdire, or 8 || immeasurable !—who are these who come forward to explain 
dirty student, sucking tobacco and beer, and reeling home || the mystery, and guze urblinking into the depth of the light, 
with a grisette from the chaumiere, who is not convinced of || and measure the immeasurable vastness to a bairf Oh name 
the necessity of » new ‘ Messianism,” and will hiccup to such || that God's people of old did fear to utter! Oh light that God's 
as will listew, chapters of his own drunken Apocalypse. || prophet would have had he seen! Who are these 
Surely, the negatives of the old days were far less that are now so familiar with it !—Womez, truly; for the 
than the assertions of the present, and you may fancy what a || most part weak women—weak in intellect, weak maybap in 
religion that must be, which has such high-priests. spelling and grammar, but marvelously strong in faith—wo- 
There is no reason to trouble the reader with details of the |/ men who step down to the people with stately step and voice 
lives of many of these prophets and expounders of new reve- !! of authority, and deliver their two-penpy tablets, as if there 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 
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were some Divine authority for the wretched nonsense re- 
corded there! 


With regard to the spelling and grammar, our Parisian || the window. 


a 


| “ Curiosity, the only passion and amusement permitted in 


| a cloister, now entirely possessed me, and I advanced toward 


But I had not made a step when a black 


Pythoness stands in the goodly fellowship remarkable. Her || shadow, as it seemed to me, detaching itself from the pray- | 
style is a noble, and, as far as a foreigner can judge, astrange || ing-desk, traversed the room, directing itself toward the win- 


teague, and beautifully rich and pure. She has a very exu- || dow, and passed swiftly by me 


berant imagination, and with it a very chaste style of ex- 
pression. She never scarcely indulges in declamauon, as 
other modern prophets do, and yet her sentences are exqui- 
sitely melodious and full. 
death (after the manner of some prophets, who, when they 
catch a little one, toy with it until they kill it)—bat she 
leaves you at the end of one of her brief, rich, melancholy 
sentences, with plenty of food for future cogitation. I can’t 
express to you the charm of them; they seem to me like the 
sound of country bells—provoking I don’: know what vein of 
musing and meditation, and falling sweetly and sadly on he ear. 

This wonderful power of language must have been felt by 
most people who read Madame Sand’s first books, Valentine 
and Indiana ; in Spiridion it is greater, I think, than ever; 
and for those who are not afraid of the matter of the novel, 
the manner will be found most delightful. I doubt not but 
that it has found many readers among you ere now. The 
author's intention, I presume, is to describe in a parable her 
notions of the downtull ut the Catholic Church, and, indeed, 
of the whole Christian scheme; and she places her bero in a 
monastery in Italy, where among the characters about him, 
and the events which occur, tue particular tenets of Madame 
Dudevant’s doctrine are not inaptly laid down. Innocent, 
faithful, tender-hearted, Spiridion tinds himself, when he has 
pronounced Ins vows, an object of aversion and hatred to the 
godly men whose lives he so much respects, and whose love 
he would make any sacrifice to win. After enduring much, 
he flings bimself at the feet of his confessor and begs fur his 
sympathy and counsel; but the confessor spurns bin away, 
and accuses him fiercely of some unknown and terrible crime 
bids him never return to the confessicnal until contrition 
has touched his heart, and the stains which sully his spirit 
are by sincere repentance washed away. 

“Thus speaking (says Spiridion) Father Hegesippes tore 
away his robes which I was holding in my supplicating hands. 
In a sort of wildness I still grasped it tighter: he pushed me 
fiercely from him, and I fell with my face toward the ground. 
He quitted me, closing violeatly after him the door of the sa- 
cristy, in which this scene had pissed. I was left alone in 
the darkness. Whether from the violence of my fall, or the 
excess of my grief, a vein had burst in my throat and a he- 
morrhage ensued. I had not the force to rise, I felt my 
senses rapidly sinking, and presently I lay stretched un the 
pavement, unconscious, and bathed in my blood.” 

{ Now the wonderful part of the story begi-s.] 

** [ know not how much time I passed in this way. As I 
came to myself I felt an agreeable coolness. It scemed as if 
some harmonious air was playing round about me, stirring 
gently in my hair, and drying the drops of perspiration o; my 
brow. It seemed to approach, and then again to withdraw, 
breathing now softly and sweetly in the distance, and now 
returning as if to give me streagth and courage to rise. 

“ { would not, however, do so as yet; for | ielt myself as I 
lay under the influence of a pleasure quite new to me—and 
listened in a kind of peacefal aberration to the gentle mur- 
murs of this summer-wind as it breathed on me through the 
closed window-blinds above me. Then I fancied I heard a 
voice that spoke to me from the end of the sacristy: it whis- 
pered so low that [ could not catch the words. I remained 
motionless and gave it my whole atiention. At last I heard 
distinctly the following sentence : ‘Spirit of Truth, raise up 
these victims of ignorance and imposture. Father Hege- 
sippes, said I in a weak voice, is that you who are returning 
to me? But no one answered. I lifted myself on my hands 


completely, and looked about me. I had fallen so near to 
the only dvor in this little room, that none after thes. -parture 
of the confessor could have entered it without paksing over 


me; besides, the door was shut, and only opened from the | 


inside by a strong lock of the ancient shape. I touched it 
and assured myself that it was closed. I was seized with 
terror, and for some moments did not dare t move. Lean- 


ing ageinet the dvor, I looked round, and endeavored w see | 


into the gloom in which the angles of the room were envel- 
oped. A pale light, which came from an upper window half 
closed, was to Le seen trembling in the midst of the apart- 
ment. The wind beat the shutter to and fro, and enlarged a 
diminished space through which the light issued. The ob- 
jects which were in this half-light, the praying-desk sur- 
mounted by its skuil—a few books lying on the benches—a 
surplice hanging against the wall—seemed to move with the 


shadow of the foliage that the air agitated behind the win- | 
dow. When I thought i was alone I felt ashumed of my H ss 
| As Mahmoud is dead, the destiny of the Crescent seems | 


former timidity ; I made the sign of the cross, and was about 
to move forward in order to open the shutter altugether, but 
a deep sigh came from the praying-desk, and kept me nailed 


to my place. And yet I saw the desk distinctly enough to | . 
Then I had an idea | # Matter of imerest. The following sketc): of the life of this | 


be sure that no person was near it. 


She seldom runs a thought te | 


The movement was sorapid | 


| that I had not time to avoid what seemed a body advancing | 
|, toward me, and my fright was so great, that I thought | | 


| should faint a second time. But I felt nothing, and as if the | 


shadow had passed through me, | saw it suddenly disappear 


| to my left. 


*L rushed to the window; I pushed back the blind with | 
precipitation, and looked round the sacristy. Twas there en- | 


| tirely alone. I looked into the garden: it was deserted, and | 


the mid-day wind was wandering among the flowers. I took | 
courage; I examined all the corners of the room; I looked | 


| behind the praying-desk, which was very large, and I shook 


all the sacerdotal vestments which were banging on the walls 
—every thing was in its natural condition, and could give me 
ne explanation of what had just occurred. The sight of all | 
the blood I had lost, led me to fancy that my brain had pro- | 


| bably been weakened by the hemorrhage, and that I had been 


a prey to some delusion. [ retired to my cell, and remained || 


shut up there until the next day.” 


with the above mysterious scene as the writer has, but the 
fancy ef it strikes me as very fine, and the natural swpernat- 
uralness is kept up in the best style. The shutter swaying 


to and fro, the fitful dight appearing over the furniture of the |} 


room, and giving it an au of strange motion—the awful 
shadow which passed through the body of the timid young 
novice—are surely very finely painted. ‘I rushed tothe shut- 
ter and flung it back—there was no one in the Sacristy—I 
looked into the garden, it was deserted, and the mid-day 
wind was roaming amoug the flowers.” The dreariness is 
wonderfully described—only the poor pale boy looking eagerly 
out from the window of the Sacristy, and the hot mid-day 
wind walking in the solitary garden. How skilfully is each 
of these little strokes dashed in, and how well do all together 
combine to make a picture! But we must have a little more 
about Spiridion’s wonderful visitant. 
* . . . . . . 

“As Lentered into the garden, I stepped a little on one 
side to make way for a person whom I saw before me. He 
was a young man of surprising beauty, and attired in a foreign 
costume. Although dressed in the lurge black robe which the 
superiors of our order wear, he had undecneath a short jacket 
of fine cloth, fastened round the waist with a leathern belt, 
and a buckle of silver, after the manner of the old German 


; students. Like them, he wore. instead of the sandals of our 


monks, short tight boots, and over the collar of his shirt, 
which fell on bis shoulders, and was as white as snow, hung 
in tica golden curls the most beautiful hair Lever saw. He 
was tall, and his elegant posture seemed to reveal to me that 
he was in the habit of commanding. Much with respect, and 
yet uncertain, I half saluted him. He did not return my sa- 
lute, but he smiled on me with so benevolent an air, and at 
the same time his eyes, severe und blue, looked towards me 
with an expression of such compassionate tenderness, that bis 
features bave never since then passed away from my recol- 
lection. I stopped, hoping he would speak to me, and per- 
suading myselt frem the majesty of bis aspect that he had the 
power to protect me; but the monk who was walking behind 
me, and who did not seem tu remark him in the least, forced 
him brutally to step aside from the walk, and pushed me so 
rudely as almostto cause me to fall. Not wishing to engage 
in a quarrel with this coarse monk, | moved away, but after 
having taken a few steps in the garden, I looked back, and 
saw the unknown still gazing on me with looks of the tender- 


_ est solicitude. The hone fall im, » hi 
sub tueans 6 fnndel anda, G8 heed tattes po up | st solicituc e sun shone fall upon him, and made his 


hair look radiant. He sighed, and lifted his fine eyes to 
heaven, as if to invoke its justice in my favor, and to call it to 
bear witness to my misery, he tirned slowly towards the 
Sanctuary, entered intw the quire, and was lost presently in 


the shade. I longed to return in spite of the monk, to follow 
, this noble stranger, and to tell him my afflictions—bet who | 


was he that I imagined be would listen to them, and cause 
them to cease? I felt even while his softness drew me to- 
wards him, that he still inspired me with a kirtt of fear—tor 


| I suw in his physiognomy as much austerity a sweetness.” 
> 2 


' 


. . . > . 

Who was he !—My paper is just at an end, and we will 
have more about him in our next number.—He was some- 
body very mysterious indeed, but our author has taken care, 
after the manner of her sex, to make a very pretty fellow of 
him, and todress him in the most becoming costumes possible. 

T 


MEHEMET ALL 


| eft to the genius of the Pacha of Egypt. His daring and 
| successful enterprises have already attracted the attention of 
the world toward him, and his course becomes now doubly 


which gave me courage. Some perton, I thought, is behind | individual, whose uniform successes have led his followers to 


the shutter, and ha. been saying his prayers outside without 
thinking of me. But who would be so bold as to express 
such wishes and utter such @ prayer as I bad just heard? 


u 


is abridged from a foreign magazine and the work of Ste- 
jens on Egypt and Arabia, and cannot fail et this time of 
interesting to the reader: 


| believe that | e is under the spec al protection of the Prophet, 





Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, was born in 1769, at 
Cavala, near Philippi. His father was an inferior officer of 
the Turkish police, and died poor, leaving Mehemet at the 
age of four, without a pinstre in the world. He was taken 
home by an uncle, who was an Aga, and educated to horse- 
manship and the use of arms. All other branches were neg- 
lected. He was neither taught to read norwrite. His uncle 
being murdered for his wealth, the young man was again | f. 
destitute. He then passed some years in the shop of a to- 
bacco merchant, and here guined some knowledge of trade, 
which was afterward of great advantage to him, In this sit- 
uation he acquired a small capital, and opened a shop for 
himself. He was successful and became wealthy. When 
| Napoleon invaded Egypt, Mehemet joined the Egyptian forces 
| against him. He distinguished himself by his bravery, and 
jin the subsequent difficulties between the Sultan and the 
| Mamelukes, he received from the Viceroy of Egypt, Me- 
| hemet Kursruff, the rank of General. As success, however, 
| always creates envy among rivals, the ear of Kusruff was poi- 
| soned by calumnies, and Mebemet was dismissed from the 
| service. His bold spirit could not brook the indignity. He 
forthwith joined the Mamelukes, against whom he bad been 
fighting, and at length compelled the Pashaw, Mehemet 





|| Kusrutf, to fly to Damietta, where he took him prisoner. A 
I don’t know whether the reader bas been as much struck | 


new Pashaw was appointed by the Sultan, who was soon put 
to death by the intrigues and treachery of Mehemet Ali. Af- 
ter various stratagems Mehemet accomplished his purpose, 
and in 180% the Sultan declared him the Pashaw of a fe 
appointed in compliance with the wishes of the people. He 
now annouvced his determination to restore Egypt to ite for- 
mer rank among the nations. He attached to bis interest 
the Oriental tribes; improved the discipline of his soldiery, 
and took every measure to strengthen himself in his power. 
The Sultan became jealous of him, and issued an order de- 
posing him from the office of Governor of Egypt. But Me- 
hemet Ali resisted the order, and the Sultan was compelled 
reluctantly to yield. 

The next step in his career was the massacre of the Mome- 
lwkes. He invited their chiefs to a fenst at Criro, where 
they were assassinated, while the body was cut off by s gene 
ral massacre. He then sent out his armies under the com 
mand of his sons to pursue his conquests im Asis, and in the 
region of the Upper Nile. Mehemet timecif was o cuped 
at home in the improvement of his military affairs. He in- 
troduced French officers. built an arsenal at Cairo, established 
a military hospital, provided cun-powder manutactones, Kc. 

On the breaking out of the Greek war the torees of Egypt 
were put in requisition, and Lbratim, who figured so promi- 
nently in that war, is the adopted son of Mehemet Ah. The 
military strength of Egy ptnow rapidly increased. The Vice- 
roy allowed Europeans to take rank in his army without ref- 
erence to creed, and expended large sums of money on mili- 
tary and naval preparations. 

In 18° 1, he determined to take possession « f Svria, which 
had been premised him for his services in the Greek war; 
and in Ortober of that year be placed his army, between 
40,000 and 50,000 strong, under the command of Ibrahim. 
This army advanced into Syria, and in the course of an event- 
ful year a hieved a complete cor quest of t 1 that province, 
The Turkish Govw- 
It ealled on Great Britain for 
T he Russians were re ady to maestet, 

but the Turks feared the result of sfch anniliance. A dread- 
ful engagement took place im Asia Minor, between the torces 
of the Sultan and these of Ibrahim, in which the latter were 
| victorious. Kossian aid was then accepted, and an immense 

Russian force was brought inte the Turkish dominions. Af- 

ter various measures of diplomacy, the Sultan yieided assent 

to a treaty which gave to lbrabim the whole of Syme. The 

issue of the efforts of Russia resulted in the formation of a 

treaty of mutual protection between Russia and Turkey, which 

was concluded on the 8th July, 1823. The. treaty, which is 

called the Treaty of Ukiar Shenssi, placed Turkey in a de- 
| pendent situation upon Russia. 

In Anguet, 1938, Mehemet Ali announced his determina- 
tion to declare himself independent of the Sultan. England, 
France, Austria and Russia all opposed this declaration ; but 
this only irritated him, and brought him to the exptes dec- 
laration of his determination to make his power hereditary., 


and opened the way to Constantinople. 
ernment was new atarmed. 
aid, but wae refused. 


As if in defiance ot ai) dancer, end in the midat of thrent- 
ening dithculues, Mehemet Ali lett his subordinate officers to 
manace diplomacy. and set off on an exploring expedition to 

the regions of the Upper Nile. The account of this cingular 
| expedition has recently been given inthe public prints. That 

he sh uld undertake such a journey at the age of 70 yeura, 

through a terid climate, and among a warlike peopie, is ve 
| markable. He returned trom the expedition im February lost. 
| His fortunate career since that periwd is given in the recent 
|| intelligence from the East. 
| Since the Sultan's death the Iman of Sana, the sovereign 
of the finest and most flourishing part of the coast of South- 
ern Arabia, after havinz for six years successfully resisted the 
| power of the Viceroy of Ugypt, has suddenly thrown himself 
into the arms of his powerful foe, in whose favor he has of- 
| fered to renounce his own sovereignty on condition of re- 

ceiv.ug & persion and retaining bis ecclesiastical dignity. 
|| Ibratum, the adopted son of the Viceroy, is, there can be 
" little doubt, fully his equal in point of ability. 

Newburyport Herald. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1839. 


~ Railroads.—A discursion of decided general interest is 
now going on in the columns of several leading journals, on 
the question—Do not the interests of the public and those of 


the stockholders in Railroads anite in demanding a reduction | 


of the rates of passage and transportation now generally 
charged on those works? 
cerned, we presume there will be little difficulty in obtaining 
an affirmative decision. Those who own no Railroad stock, 
yet often find it convenient to travel on Railroads, would like 
exceedingly to see the fare reduced from five cents even to 
one cent per mile if practicable. But other considerations 


than those of cheapness of transportation mus, be taken into 


account by the owners and managers of Railroads. They 
have invested very largely of their means—some of them to 
the full extent of their ability—in a costly, novel and doubt- 
ful enterprise. In the prosecution of that enterprise, they 
have virtually reduced the expense of traveling to the public 
—time, comfort and way charges being taken into the esti- 
mate—fiom twenty-five to fifty per cent. They are enabled 


now to enjoy @ prospect of remunerating returns, even where » 


they have not yet begun to realize them. The question which 
Do we not put this 
prospect to hazard, and eadunger the loss of our property, by 


they are called first to consider is this: 


reducing the rates of fare some filty or seventy-five per cent.? 
It is evident that the 
public have no right to demand any such reduction. They 


This isa problem of grave interest. 


had reaped large advantage already from the construetion of 
these works, and reaped it alone. The stockholders, as a 
class, have as yet profited nothing. Their interests must not 
be disregarded, where their stake is so peculiarly great. But 
the question presented takes this form: Would not a signal 
reduction of the present rates of Railroad c.iringe—say of 
one-half—quadruple the amount of conveyance on these 
thorouchfa. «, 


the profits accruing te the stockholders ? 


and thereby tacrease, instead of diminishing, 
If in this shape 
the question may be answered in the affirmative, there should 
be no hesitation in adopung the course so strongly indicated. 
But thie cannot be lightly determined. Al! facts bearing 
upon the subject should be carefully co!lected and considered, 
preliminary to some future convention of Railroad Delegates 
with a view to discussion and concerted action. 

A most valuable statistical paper, bearing strongly on the 
point in view, has Intely been given to the American public 
by the Chevalier de Gierstner, a German engineer, who bas 
been engaged since 1824 in the construction of Railroads suc 
cessively in Austrian and Russia, and who has devotes the last 
year to a careful examimation of all American Railresds. As 
Belgium is the country waich takes the lead of Europe in the 
systematic prosecution of Internal Improvement by Railroads, 
he has chosen to contrast the statistics of American with 
those of the Belgian Kailroads as a means of communicating 
We had intended, 
vhen first favored with this document by the politeness of the 


information to both sides of the water. 


author, to enter very fully into its «tatements und details; 
but, having deferred it for one subject after another which 
seemed of more immediate interest, until ite facts have al- 
realy been published in other quarters, we shall now study 
brevity in our synopsis of its contents. 

M. de Gerstner estimates that there were on the first of 
July last three thousand miles of Railroads in operation in 
the United States; and that, at the close of the curtent year, 
the aggregate will have been increased to four thousand one 
hundted miles. There are four hundred and twenty-five loco- 
motives now running upon them. The average cost of Rail- 
roads in this country is about twenty thousand dollars per 
mile, making an ageregate of sixty millions of dollars as the 
cost of the three thousand miles already completed. So 
much for cost ;--now for income: The average transporta- 
tion per annum on each mile of compieted American Rail- 
road is 35,000 passengers at 5 cents per mile, and 15,000 
tons of goods at 74 cents per mile—together amounting to 
$2,875, to which may be added $200 for receipts from mail 
transportation and contingencies ; making in all $3,075 as the 
gross annual income from each mile of Railroad in this coun- 
try. The cost of transportation for the satne amounts to 


So far as the public alone is con- | 





T HE NEW -YORK ER. - {ss per cent unareet on the first cost of $20,000 per mile. 


| This is more encouraging than we believed ; but when it is 
|' farther considered that there is an annual increase of some 
| 15 to 20 per cent. in their average income, it must be obvious 
,, that the prospects of American Railroads are most auspicious, 

and that there can hardly be a doubt that, while the public 
||is signally benefited by, the stockholders will yet derive a 
handsome profit from, their construction. 

Now for the Railroads of Belgium: These are more re- 
cent even than our own, owing their origin to the Revolution 


of 1830 and the desire of the new Government to consolidate |! 


the independence of the country and give stability to the new 
order of things. The system of Improvement by Railroads 
was commenced in May, 1834, as a measure of public policy. 
and is to be carried through by the Government alone. When 
completed, all the principal towns will be connected by a net- 
work of Railroads, toaching the two seaports of Antwerp and 
, Ostend, at two points reaching the French frontier, and at 
one that of Germany. One hundred and fifty-nine miles of 
Railroad, only, had been completed up to the close of last 
year, viz: one line running from Antwerp through Brussels, 


Malines, Louvain, Tirlemont and Waremme, to Ans, eighty- 
one and a half miles; one from Malines through Termonde, 
Ghent and Bruges, to Ostend, seventy-seven and a half miles ; 
total, one hundred and fifty-nine miles. About two-thirds of 
the first and all the second line were completed and put in 
operation between the Ist of September, 1837, and the mesa 
period of 1833. 

The average cost of the Belgian Railroads, including loco- 
motives and cars, is $41,300 per mile, or double that of 
American Railroads. M. de Gerstner gives us no reasons 
for this remarkable difference against so level a country as 
Belgium, where labor is so decidedly and iron must be some- 
Probably the cheapness of um- 
ber in America must account for some portion of the differ 


what cheaper than with us. 


ence, and the far greater number of engines, cars, &c. re- 
quired by the vastly more extensive travel on the Belgian Rail- 
roads may account for the residue. The average rate of mo- 
uon in Belgium is 17 miles per hour, stoppages included; in 
The delay from 


stoppages must be moch greater in Belgium than here, owing 


this country, from 12 to 15 miles per hour. 


to the far greater density of population and the vastly larger 
number of passengers. 

We have now considered most points of comparison but 
those directly bearing upon the topics suggested in the com- 
mencement of this article, viz: the rites of transportation, 
and the influence of cheappess in increasing the nember of 
On this point, the Belgian official 
statement (from which M. de Gerstner draws his facts) is 


travelers by Railroad. 
peculiarly instructive. On the Belgian Railroads, there are 
four classes of vehicles, all proceeding in the same train, but 
at rates proportioned to the accommodations afforded. The 
highest rate of passage is, however, bot 24 cents per mile; 
thence descending to 2 cents, 14, and for the lowest class of 
passengers to 8 mills per mile. 
tation of passengers on these Railroads has been beyond all 
precedent. In 1835, (to May, '36,) with less than twenty 
miles completed, there were 563.201 passengers transported 
an average of 114 miles; in the last eight months «f 1336, 
there were 729,545 passenger: transported an average « f 20 
miles; in 1837, there were 1,364,577 passengers transported 
an average of 174 miles; and in the first ten months of 1858, 
there weve 1,921,619 passengers transported on average of 
223 miles—an amount of transportation on less than 140 
miles of Railroad (for more than one-third of the whole 159 
miles was completed within this vear) which must be uupre- 
cedented in the history of the werld. Very little freight las 
vet been transported on the Belgian Railroads, the country 
being full of canals. 
is equivalent to 300,000 possengers per annum over the en- 


‘tire completed distance—the charge for transportation ave- | 


raging about one cent and one-tenth per mile. This ex- 
tremely low rate renders Railroad traveling—time and all 
things considered—much cheaper than any other, even pe- 
‘| destrian, and consequently attracts the entire travel of the 
‘country, except of the very few who travel leisurely and with- 
| out regard to expense. 


The average number of passengers in a Belgian train of 


$1,950, leaving $1,125 as the nett annual product, or about |! cars is 143; in an American, 40. The entire cost of propel- 


i 





|, from the latter 


ling and managing each train in Belgium is one dollar and 
five cents per mile, in this country, one dollar. In other 
words, 143 passengers are there transported at the same cost 
with 40 here; being an average of three-fourths of a cent per 
mile for each passenger in Belgium, and 24 cents in this 
country. The amount of net revenue from each mile of Rail- 
road in Belgium is just about double that of this country, or 
| in nearly equal proportion to their relative cost—the annual 
| interest realized on the investment being there 5 and here 
54 per cent. 

It is worthy of remark that the net income of the turnpikes 
' by which Belgium is thickly traversed has been increased by 
the construction of the Railroads, instead of being diminished, 
as was anticipated. Those which lie near to and run paral- 
lel with the Railroads have of course fallen off; but this loss 
is more tkan balanced by the gain of those leading to and 
The Post Office receipts have also been 
largely increased. The average number of trips made on 
the American Railroads is 875, and on Belgian 3,348 per 





;, annum. 


— We have thus condensed the information contained in M. 


|, de Gestner’s statement; and we need now hardly commend it 
|, to the earnest attention of the stockholders, directors and 


friends of Railroads throughout this country. Of course, no 
one will imagine, because passengers may be profitably con- 
| veyed for a cent a mile in that densely populated and actively 
manufacturing country, through which hes the route of half 
| the travel of Europe, that therefore equally low rates would 
afford a fair remuneration in this thinly settled and mainly 
agricultural community. Still, the evidence of these statis- 
tics bears strongly in favor of low rates of passage, as most 
advantageous for the stockholders as well as the public. The 
plan of charging different prices in the same conveyance, ac- 
cording te the accommodations required and furnished, we 
have heretofure suggested and commended. One general 
rule on the sul,ject of price which can be safely commended 
to Railread managers for adoption is this: Put your rates 
so low as at any rate to defy competition from any other mode 
of conveyance. You will do betier to take three dollars each 
from all the travelers on your route than five from haf thy 
number. We put steamboat competition out of the question ; 
a Railvoad running side by side with an epen steamboat route 
can rarely make money. But of all land conveyances, and 


| even of canals, for passengers, Railroads must take the lead 


At these rates, the transpor- | 


The amount of travel on these Roads | 


|| point of death, at Punjaub. 


as a matter of course, not only in ce'erity, but in cheapness, 
We shall 
not attain perfection, even in Railroads, at a bound; !nit we 
look confidently to see the rates of transportation reduced 


accommodation, comfort, and ultimately in safety. 


and the amount of travel upon them consequently increased, 
wichin the next ten years, to aa extent now contemplated by 
few. At any rate, we shall gladly improve every opportunity 


to favor so desirable a consummation. 


POSTSCRIPT .—Fridey, 3 o'clock. 
Arrival of the British Qucen. 

Just atier our paper had been sent to press, the Steamship 
British Queen arrived at this port in seventeen days from 
Liverpool, having sailed on the 3dinst. Her news is of course 
ten days later. 

The Comr-ercial Intelligence is not favorable. The Monev 
Market was still exceedingly depressed, Interest exorbitant, 
and all descriptions of Securities drooping. Even British 
Conso!s had felt the depression. The scarcity of Specie was 
still severely felt. Cotton sold slowly at about the rates last 
gwen. The Grain Harvest was still doubtful, much injury 
having been experienced from storms in harvesting, and the 
Croys being exceeding backward. The price of all Bread- 
stuffs was rather advancing. 

There is no Political news of great interest. 


An express 
had reached London from India, with tidings that the Briush 
Army in Affghanistan liad reached Candahar, and were pre- 
paring to place their instrument, Shah Soojah, on the throne. 
They would then march to Cabul. Runjeet Singh was at the 
Very few natives and no chiefs 
| had united in the British invading expedition. 
Nothing special from Turkey. In Spain, Don Carlos was 
moving on Bilboa. 
Exoiaxp.—Parliament was prorogued on the 27th ult. to 
the 24th of October. The Queen delivered her Speech in 
person. There is of course no allusion to her reported mar- 


— 
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riage in it—rhat being manifestly a hoax. The Speech is 
not worth reprinting. 

There have been several changes in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Spring Rice has resigned the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, and been succeded by Mr. F. Baring. Mr. R. Gor- 
don of the India Board takes the post of Under Secretary, | 
vice Mr. Baring. Mz. Rice is to be Earl of Kerry, or some- 
thing of the sort. 

Lord Howick has resigned the post of Secretary of War; 
accepted. His relative, Mr. C. Ward, has in consequence 
resigned as Under Secretary of the Admiralty. The Duke 
of Sutherland has been appointed Lord Lieutenant of Shrop- 
shire and R. L. Shiel Vice President of the Board of Trade 
for Manchester, vice C. Poulett Thompson, who has accept- 
ed the post of Governor General of the Canadas. The Mar-| 
qnis of Normandy and Lord John Russell exchange their of- | 
ffices of Colonial Secretary and Secretary for the Home De-| 
partment. With these changes it is hoped that the Ministry | 
may stand a while longer. 

The British Queen brings two hundred p gers g 
them Mr. Vandenhoff, the Tragedian, and family. 

The Chartists threaten another ‘ National Holiday,’ to com- | 


mence in a month from to-day. 
The King and Queen of Hanover are both indisposed, and | 





|| a privilege to the Banks taking it to issue five dollar notes, | 


ment was in progress for the redemption of Country Bank 
paper. 

On Monday this arrangement went into full effect, covering 
all Safety Fund paper but that of the Commercial and City 
Banks of Buffalo, which appear to be rejected for cause. We 
presume the basis of the new arrangement is an agreement 
by the City Banks generally to unite in bearing the burden of 
redeeming the Country Notes, which bad become too onerous 
on the three Banks engaged in it. Since this adjustment 
was effected, money matters have worn a brighter aspect, and 
on Thursday there was a decided improvement. Stocks rose: 
U. S. Bank closing at 1023. Exchange on England rules at 
110, and 1104 is asked—a rate which, if continued, will in- 
duce the export of Specie. 





The Penneylrania State Loan of $2,054,000 for the 
prosecution of her works of [nternal Improvement, has been 
taken by the Bank ef the United States—a small part of it by 
the Berks County Bank. The Loan had been begring for 
some months. The terms are fixe per cent. per annum, with | 


which are to be disbursed in payments on the works. Ithas| 


Banks taking the State Loans have not been permitted toen-. 








the receptions at court are suspended. 

The Committee of the North American Colonial Associa- i 
tion have formally protested against Mr. Pouleit Thompson's | 
appointment as Governor General of Canada. iI 

Prince Metternich is dangerously ill, and the sacrament i 
has been administered to him. 


Turkish Fleet.—The followiug appeared in a second edi- 

tion of our paper of Saturday : i} 
“Turkish Empassy, Sat. morn., 9h. 45m. a.m. | 

“ Sir: I am directed by our Secretary to give you the fol- | 
lowing substance of a despatch received by a special courier || 
from Paris, where it arrived by telegraph: 

‘The French officer who was commissioned to claim the 
Turkish fleet, in the name of the five creat Powers, bas re- | 
ceived a fiat refusal from Mehemet Ali, unless all his exor- || 
bitant demands are complied with, and the expenses he has || 
been put to defrayed by the Sultan.’ } 

“T have only to say that our worst anticipations are real- | 
ized.—In haste, your most obedient sarvant, i 

“P. Xasstmon, Inter.” || 

The War in Circassia.—Constantinople, Aug. 7.—Ac- 
cording to recent accounts from Circassia, a severe battle has 
taken place. The Russians are said to have remained mas- | 
ters of the field, but have paid so dear for their victory that || 


it was as bad asa defeat to them. They have also lost a | 


|| joy the incidental advantages justly pertaining to them—_ 


their notes being instantly deposited in Country Banks and | 
the notes of those Banks used in payments. We believe the | 


Lincoln, do ....5823 5049 25..4411 4245 
Kennebec, all but 1t. 6303 3699 8..5352 3380 
Waldo, complete,...2166 4752 44..1821 4126 
Hancock, 16 towns, 1075 =1205 ee B15 886 
Washington, 28 do..1999 1832 «01454 )=(1424 


Oxford, 21do..2277 3626 --1842 «(3414 
Somerset, 18 do..2565 2008 202221 =—-1824 
Penobscot, 41 do..3698 4517 232..3245 4117 84 


Piscataquis, 17 do.. 954 1093 -- 916 932 
Franklin, 10 do..1208 1380 ee 972 «61259 OF 
Total....++++++39,064 41,259 383 31,461 36,419 150 

Fairfield's majority, 2,195. In ‘39,....4,940. 

The Adm. Senators are said to be chosen in Somerset by 
200—a gain. The Whigs are elected in Lincoln. The Whigs 
will have but eight Senators—last year ten. We presume 
they have lost something in the House also. 


Massacuusetts.—Hon. Isaac C. Bates of Northampton 
and Barker Burrell, Esq., of Nantucket, were appointed by 
the recent Whig Convention Delegates at large to the Harris- 
burg National Convention. In regard to the Presidential 
candidate, the following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That in the present position of the Whig party 
of the country, the Whigs of Massachusetts, entertaining the 


‘ . || highest respect for all the candidates that have been named 
|| been a source of complaint hitherto that the Philadelphia 


—laying aside all preferences, and presuming to make no in- 
dependent nomination of their own—solemnly reiterate their 
determination to stand by the selection that shall be made by 
the National Convention at Harrisburg, in December next, 
whether that selection be Hexry Cray of Kentucky, or 
Wirtttam Hexrr Harrisos of Ohio, or any other distin- 








U. S. Bank has done the handsome thing by the State in- 
taking this Loan, at such a time for money as the present. 





Vermoxt.—The Bellows Fal!s Gazette (Whig) professes | 
to have returns from nearly every town in that State, exhibit- | 
ing the following result. If the statement be correct, the 


days been estimated. i 





Counties. 1839. Jenison. Smilic. %37. Jenison. Bradley. | 
Benmington......--. 1109 eee -» 1027 1032) 
Windham ....... oe 2644 2088... 2002 ee 2001 1879 
Windsor .....2.+2-- 4065 2309. ccccc code 1627 
Orange .000ceseeeee 2395 QBIT ceccccec RIBS 2416 | 
Washington ........1706 9598..000000 1605 2147 | 


Caledonia ...... +02. 1541 2035... 2000 001557 1550 | 
Essexcccccccccscees S34 B76 ceccccee 209 277 | 
Orleans ..-eee+eee0- 1195 1052...006 001065 897 | 
Rutland. ...02.00e. 2893 18G1........2474 1334 | 


Addison....e.e0000- 2234 
Chittenden .......--1611 


1212. 200 000. 2996 1129 | 
1537 2000 eee. L668 1366 || 


ship of the line and two frigates by a violent storm on the Franklin .......2-.-1913 > eee $97 || 
coast of Circassia. (Sud of the Marseilles. || Lamoille ...2..+4+. oO © BRececceee 731 | 

Importast rrom Ixpta.—The British army under Sir | Grand Isleses-seeeee 295 WBLeveeeeee M7 S| 
John Keane have captured Kandahar. 4000 horses perished | = Tozal.......2--24.692 22,379......22.250 17,750 | 
on the march from Shikarpore, and the whole army was re- | Jenison’s majority in 1€39...2,313; do. im 1437........ 4,520, i 


duced to quarter rations. The Schah is now restored, and | 
the effect on the whole country is wonderful. At Herat the 
British are all-powerful, and a number of cannon were sent 
on from Kandahar. The l’ersians are said to be marching 
against it again. The Afighans, the bravest people of Cen- 
tral Asia, fled before the British inconfusion. Rungeet Singh 
was alive, and that was all. The British force near Lahore 
had been greatly increased. Karah is in possession of the | 
British; and the Persian General Kourschid Pasha was in- | 
active on the banks of the Gulf. He had not attacked either 
Bussorah or Bagdad. The cholera was raging at Bombay | 
and Banjaiore. ! 
From Cuixa.—At Canton affairs remained in the same |, 
unsatisfactory state. Foreigners were still prisoners, and 
business, of course, at an end, at all events for the present. 
All communication between Canton and Macao had been cut || 
off, and the ships were lying in Macao Roads waiting the re- | 
sult of the Commissioners’ proceedings. About one-half of | 
the opium had been delivered up at Lintin, and it waa ex- 
ted the delivery would be completed by the end of April. 
t was believed that the Admiral, who had concentrated his | 
whole force at Trincomalee, only waited fresh orders to pro- || 
ceed to Canton. i 
Money Market.—We had something very like a panic in! 
Wall-street last Saturday, caused by a refusal of the State, 
Leather and Merchants’ xchange Banks to redeem the’ 
Country Safety Fund Banks at 3 per cent. as usual. For a/ 


few hours all was confusion. Safety Fund sold in the street 


at 5 to 8 per cent. discount; Southern money likewise de- | 
preciated, and Stocks gave way with acrash. U.S. Bank, 
which had been selling at 1044 to 106 through the week, 
went down to 103, 102, 101, and was finally sold in large 
quantities at par after the close of the Board. The day 


The Adm. papers state in round numbers that Gov. Jeni- 


son's majority is about 1,300. Of course the above account, | 
being most circumstantial, is most reliable. The Whig ma-| 
jority on the entire State ticket can hardly be less than 2,000. | 
The Senate stands 18 Opp. tw 12 Adm., as in our last. 
The House, by the Whig account, 123 Opp. to 110 Adm. | 


By the Adm. account, 120 Adm. to 110 Opp. y 


} 

ti 

The following is the vote of the larger towns in the three | 

! 

last years: 1 A 1838. 1837. 
Opp. Adm. Opp. Adm. Opp. Adm.| 

384....349 348....318 294 | 
128....330 107....311 132 


Bennincton. ..335 
Brattleboro’ ..303 


Woodstock ...419  154....456  189....353 90 | 
Windsor .....341  125....313  105....313 118! 
Rutland......300 126....236 51.62.2390 61) 


Middlebury... 262 212....250 176....263 198 | 
Burlington ...340 310..22.339 300....356 296, 
Montpelier .. .340 405.242.3595 388....292 340 
Danville...... 99 290....120 327.20. 91 254) 
St. Albans....112 217.00. 78 206.20. 82 96 | 

It will be remarked that the vote of this year is a large in-| 
crease on that of any former year. There were still 5,000) 
unpolled. 


} 
Maise.—The Administration majority is not so large as| 





was estimated in our last, but is sufficient. ’robably Gov. 
Fairfield’s will a little exceed 5,000 votes. His vote has 
fallen off about 6,000 and Mr. Kent's 8,000 trom last year. 
The following are the aggregates returned from the several 
Counties—many of them not yet complete: 


1838, 1839. 
Kent. Fairfield. Se. Kent. Fairfield. Se. 
York, complete, .-..4580 5577 53564 4817) «A 





closed gloomily, though it was announced that an arrange- 





Cumberland, do....6416 6521 74,.4848 5965 25 


guished Whig—and do most urgently, yet reapectfully, oug- 


| geat to that Conrention, in making that sclection, to con- 


sider only who will most conciliate the Whig party of the 
country, nnile their strength, and achieve their common and 
glorions object. 


Avanama.—The Tuscaloosa ‘ Flag of the Uuion,” (Adm.,) 


i Whig majority is considerably larger than it has for some || divides the new Legislature of this State as follows: 


Senate .cesseeeseeees Adm. 8; Opp. 6: Adm. maj. 2 
House ccccccccccccee * GBs * BH: “ “ 38 
Administration majority in Joint Ballot, 40. 


Micuicay.—We have at length a full account of the pro- 
ceedings of the late Whig State Convention at Marshall. 
Twenty-six Counties were represented. S. V. R. Trow- 
bridge was President pro tem. and A. T. McReynolds Sec- 
retary; Gen. John Van Fossen of Washtenaw (formerly a 
Member of Congress from this State) was chosen President, 
with four Vice Presidents and three Secretaries. In the se- 
lection of a candidate for Governor, two informal and one 
regular ballot were taken, with the following result: 


Ist inf. haliot. Wide. Regular ballot. 
William Woodbridge .......51 63 86 
Augustus S. Porter......... 26 22 9 
Zine Pitcher ccc. cece cceces St 23 4 
Sam Bide cccceccoee cos: BO 10 7 
James W. Gordon ..... coce I 0 Biank..3 


Hon. Wittiam Woopsnipar of Wayne was thereupon 
unanimously nominated as the candidate of the Whig party. 
For Lieutenant Governor, the first ballot resnlted as follows: 
Jas. W. Gordon ef Calhoun, 56 | Thos. J. Drake of Genesee, 7 
H.G Wells of Kalamazoo, 12 | T. EF. Gidley of Jackson, 4 
Five others, one vote each. Gordon over all 28 votes. 
Whereupon Jamas Wiaicnt Gorpos of Calhoun was 


| : . 
unanimously nominated for Licutenant Governor. 


George C. Bates of Wayne, Thomas J. Drake of Genesee, 
and Daniel S. Bacon of Monroe were chosen Delegates to 
the Whig National Convention. 

The supporters of the National Administration in Michigan 
held their Convention to nominate State Executive Officers 
at Ann Arbor on the I1th inst. Its deliberations resulted in 
the selection of Hon. Elon Farnsworth of Detroit for Gover- 
nor, and Thomas Fitzgerald of Berrien for Lieut. Governor. 


|| This is an excellent nomination. Mr. Farnsworth is Chan- 


cellor of the State, and a man of high character, talent and 
worth. 


Gov. Seward will visit this city next week, having ac- 


|| cepted an invitation to review Gen. Sandford’s division of 


Artillery on Tuesday the 24th. 


Philadelphia.—They are getting up an amiable little con- 
test for Mayor in the City of Brotherly Love. Hitherto, the 
Mayor has been chosen by the City Councils, and Col. John 
Swift has for several years held the office. Last fall, he was 
superseded by the Councils, and Isaac Roach appoimted. 
Much popular disapprobation was elicited by this change, 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





—— — 


and a inw was thereupon passed giving the election of Mayor | 
to the People, The Swift and Anti-Swift feeling still glows, 
and the Whig Convention declined to burn thei fingers by 
meddling in the matter, leaving it open to a volunteer contest. | 
Mr. Roach declines; Col. Swift is again in the field, and | 
John C. Montgomery is the candidate of his Whig opponents. 
The Administration candidate is John K. Kane, Exq. The 
race scems to be a pretty even one, between the three. 








Hon. John P. Richardson, Member of Congress from the 
Camden District, 8. C., has resigned on account of i!! bealth. H 
An election will speedily be held for a successor. Mr. Rich- | 
ardson was of the old ‘Union’ party, moderately friendly to I 


teemed a more reliable supporter now than its new allies, || 
the Nullifiers. A successor of like politics will probably be || 
chosen. 


le cj | 
The Detroit Advertiser—Daily and Weeklyhas passed | Ketchum, W. L. Stone, and others—Charles King having | 
, been called to the Chair—and resolutions expressive of pro- \ dud Teck Mi 
found sympathy for the oppressed, and indignation against | SET GS COSSER, SES. 


i ruthless assassins and murderers, were adopted. A || 


into the hands of Messrs. George Dawson, late of the Ko- 
chester ‘ Democrat,’ and Morgan Bates, formerly of this city, 
by whom it will henceforth be conducted and published. Un- i 
der their conduct it cannot fail to prove an able and efficient | 
champion of the Whig cause in Michigan, of which it has 
long been the leading advocate. 

Gen. Winfield Scott is formally proposed for next Presi- | 
dent of the United States by the Hartford, Ct , ‘ Patriot and |, 
Democrat,’ (Conservative.) 
Chronicle, and the Montroer, Pa., Spectator—both Whig. 

Hon. James M'Dorwell of Rockbridge Co. is nominated 
for U. S. Senator from Viginia by several of the Western Ad- 
ministration journals of that State. He is a brother-in-law 
of Col. Benton and a very able man of the same political | 
school. It is suggested that this nomination looks to the 
Presidential succession in 1844. 


—— 


——————— —— 


“ With our preseat knowledge it is impossible to assign 
definite boundaries to this vein. Ona line measured east and 
west, and commencing at the supposed eustern limit of the 
vein and terminating at excavations near the western limit of 
the cleared fields on the west, it gives a width of more than 
700 feet. By measurement on a line running nearly north 
and south, or in the direction of its strike, it is found to ex- 
tend three thousand one hundred and sizly eight feet.” 





The Mormons.—Mr. J. P. Green, on behalf of the Mor- 
mon refugees from Missouri, addressed a large assemblage 
of our citizens at National Hall on Monday evening, detailing 


the series of horrible outrages and wanton butcheries by || 
which the Mormon settlers were massacred and driven from || 


' . . . . . : 
the Administration from the beginning, and therefore es- } their lands in Western Missouri, by the piratical squatters of 


that region. The relation of that horrible tragedy was often 
interrupted by the tears and sobs of the auditory, At the 
conclusion, remarks were made by Juseph Blunt, Hiram 


—<—<— — 


New Rice and New Cotton are coming into market at the 
South, where the Yellow Fever does not hinder. 


Mr. Poulett Thompson, now of the British Government at 
home, is expected shortly to succeed Sir John Colborne as 
Governor General of the Canadas. 

Henry Cassidy, Esq., Mayor of Kingston, U. C. died at 
that place on the 10th, aged 42, deeply lamented. 

The Crops in Arkansas are very good. Cotton one-third 
heavier than last year; Wheat stout, but injured by rust; 
| Tobacco good; Oats heavy, but injured by storms. 

Prices of Grain and Flour.—At Rochester, Flour is #6 
| per barrel at wholesale; at Detroit, $5. In East Tennessee, 
Wheat sells at 374 cents a bushel, and Corn has been offered 


| at harvest as low as 18}. 








Upper Canada, opposite Detroit, is suffering severely from 
| an epidemic, which proves fatal te many. 
| The Independent Journal is the title of a new impartial 


William Surtees, Cashier of a “ free” (unauthorized) in- 


Committee was then appointed to solicit contributions for || stitution, entitled the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank of Cin- 


| their relief. 
| It is a burning disgrace to civilization and humanity that | cash. He was last heard of at the Astor House of this city, 
|| the outrages of which the poor Mormons were the victims and has probably crossed the waters. The Bank, it is said, 


| cinnati, has absconded, with some $25.000 of the Bank’s 


were committed, but a far deeper diagrace that those enor- || Will meet all its liabilities. 


Also by the Itheea (N. Y.)/i mities have net to this day been mede the subject of any ju- H 
ss | dicial investigation. The Grand Jurics and Prosecuting At- | Satarday says: “The loan of $2,054,000 was substantially 
| torneys of the Counties adjacent to the scenes of horror are taken, yesterday. The mere correction of some informality 


Pennsylvania Finances.—The Harrisburg Reporter of 


grossly culpable; but what shall we say of the Governor who | is required to consummate it.” 


officially countenanced the murder of the People whom he " Robert M. Charlton has been reélected Mayor of Savan- 
was bound to protect? Missouri, until this blood is washed \ nah, Ga. 


from her garments, is a disgrace to the Union. 





iT: 
Counterfeit Half Dollars and Quarters are afloat in this || Tippah Co., 
Gov. Boggs of Missouri has ordered the Militia of that | city and almost every where through the country. They are || 


|| The Salem Free Press is a new Adm. paper at Salem, 


Miss. 
The Cotton Crop.—We receive frequent accounts of the 


State to hold themeelves in readiness to defend his version generally of zinc, washed with silver, and are hghter than the } failure of the Cotton Crop this seasen in particular districts, 


of the Boundary in dispute between that State and Lowa. | 
He might better order out the butcherers of the Mormons. | 

Mr. Clay reached Mayville, Ky. on the 8th inst., and de- 
parted the next morning for bis home. 

Judicial Reform.—A meeting of the citizens of Herkimer 
County in favor of a Reform and simplification of proceedings 
in our Courts of Justice will be held at Herkimer on the 28th 
inst. The call is signed by more than a hundred citizens of 
that County. 

Nathaniel! Mitchel! has been appointed Postmaster at Port- | 
land, Me., vice Mr. Todd, removed. Mitchell was removed | 
to make room for Todd a few years ago. Both Adm. 


j 
The Case of the Amistad.—The Africans captured on || 
our coast on a charge of piracy, in rising upon and killing or | 
mastering the crew of the brig Armistad of Havana, on her 
way to another port of Cuba, and altering her course for Atrica, 
are now at Hartford, where, it was generally supposed, they 
werw to be brought to trial before the District Court this week. 


But some difficulty appears to have arisen. It seems hard | 


to determine what they shall be tried for, and by what Court. | 


It would be difficult, probably, to obtain a presentment for 
Piracy egainst them froma Connecticut Grand Jury, and the 


claim preferred against them as fugitives amd property by the | 


Spanish Minister and him who assumes to be their owner, 
does not properly come under the cognizance of our Courts 
bat of the Executive. Hence it is said that Judge Thompson 
declines any exercise of jurisdiction in the premises; 


Beware of them. 


genuine article. 


| through drought, worms, storms, &c. 


In every instance, the 


The Jewett City Bank, Conn., is to be proceeded against | injury appears to be confined within very narrow limits. 


‘legally, with a view to a suspension of its business and for- jj There can be little doubt that the crop of the entire Planting 


feiture of its charter. The complaint against it asserts that | States will prove a large average. 


‘it is chiefly owned at present by two brokers in New-York, ! 


The East Florida Advocate, No. 1, reaches us from Jack- 


who monopolize its facilities to the detriment of the commv- || sonville—a weekly sheet, devoid of politics. A. Jones, Jr., 
nity in which it is located.—It is a very smali concern, any j and Co.—g5 per annum. 


how. 


| The Keescville Republican, Whig, has just been estab- 


Rain fell in the West—in Ohio, Kentucky, &c.—on the | lished in Essex Co., N. Y. 


Gth, 7th and Sth inst. It was greatly needed. 


Matthew Carey, Esq., a native of Ireland, but for many 

| years an eminent book-seller and philanthropist of Philade!- | 
He | 
has for years devoted much time and thought to Political |} 


phia, died in that city on Saturday last, aged 80 years. 


\} 


The Oswego County Democrat has just been started at 
Mexico, N. Y., by T. Messenger—Politics, Adm. 
P. M. Wells has been elected Mayor of Athens, Ga. 


The Yellow Fever is extending its ravages at New-Orleans, 


Economy, and is widely known as a writer of the school of | Mobile, and throughout the South-West. Its recent ra\ ages 


Herekini: Niles and a leading champion of the Protective | are terrible, and its malignancy is evidently increased. There 


System. 
mentative exposition of the Currency Question. 
full possession of his faculties tothe last. 
Iamented. 


His last publication was a statistical and argu- is no hope of its abating until a hard frost is experienced. 
He retained | Strangers who land at the Southern ports before that time, 
His loss is deeply || rush madly into the jaws of death. 


|| The Augusta Chronicle, Ga., hitherto published Daily, 


Benjamin Lundy, an eminent philanthropist, who published Tri-Weekly and Weekly, is now published weekly only—the 


the Genius of Universal Emancipation at Baltimore for years | Yellow Fever having driven away the journeymen printers. 


} 

be 
| pin, Iil., at an advanced age. 
| of purest heart. 


Bula, or Wooltwah, one of the Africans of the Amistad, 
and i¢ died at New-Haven on Tuesday, being the thirteenth of the | 


fore the rise of Modern Abolition, died recently at Henne- |! 
y il 


New Orleans Sept. 10.—By the report of the Charity 


He was a Quaker, and a man || Hospital it appears that during the week ending 8th instant, 


| 140 new cases were admitted. Of these 60 were cured, 56 
\ died, and 29 remained. For the week preceding the admis- 


| sions were 110, the recoveries 84, the deaths 34. 
Augusta, Geo. Sept. 11.—The Board of Health report 


the blacks are brought to trial at all, it is likely to be on a | Sumber who have died since their insurrection acd the third | three deaths from fever within the last twenty-four hours. 


writ of habeus corpus sued out in their behalf by those who | 
| Improvement of the Allegany.—A Convention of Delegates 


act as their friends and counsel. It is doubtful whether this| 
writ will be sued out of the Federal or State Court—probably 
the latter. 

The case of these Africans excites much sympathy a 


gives rise to an infinity of speculation. 





Magnetic Iron Ore.—There is now exhibiting at the Sa- 


utmost source of the Hudson, which was blasted from a solid | 


since their arrival at New-Haven. 


| Yellow Fever.—At New Orleans on the 5th instant there 
were 46 interments in the several grave yards of that city 


from several Counties of New-York and Pennsylvania inter- |, all cases of yellow fever. The N. O. Louisianian of the 6th 


|| ested in the improvement of the navigation of the Allegany || “*Y8: ~ The yellow fover has not become tees malignant, 
nd | River from Pittsburgh to Olean, was held at Olean on the 
| 28th ult. R. Falconer, Esq., of Warren, Pa., presided. One | 


jand it seems to hunt out every individual not secured 
| against it by a residence in the climate.” 
Accounts from Mobile to the 5th instant state that the fe- 


| hundred and twenty-five Delegates were present. It was re- || Ver was evidently on the spread. For three days ending 


solved that the coatemplated improvement is necessary and || 
loon of the American Institute, a specimen of Iron Ore, | practicable, and that the General Government ought to make | 
(Mognetic Oxyde,) from Andirondack, Essex Co. near the || it. Steps were taken toward presting the matter upon the | 


| attentioa of Congress. 


on Monday evening the interments were 29. 

A letter from Mobile dated 5th instant says that the deaths 
for the two days past had been very numerous—that the 
city had become like a hospital, and that out of the present 
population, computed at three thousand and five hundred, 





ledge of the same, being part of an immense vein which comes|| C. B. Parsons, an actor of some note, who was converted 


the doctogs state that about one thousaud and two humired 
are sick. 


up tothe surface. The following allusion to this vein appears || to Methodism in the West under the preaching of Rev. J. 
in the Report of Professor Emmons, 
made, and not yet published. 


At Augusta, Ga. on the 9th, there were four deaths frem 
fever. The Board of Health on the 10th instant report 6 
deaths by fever in the city, and 2 deaths in the country. 


N. Mafiit, and commenced a course of study for the Ministry, 


State Geologist—lately 
| has fallen from grace and returned to play-acting. 
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At Charleston, for the week ending the Sth instant 27 
deaths—12 from fever. 


The Red River Republican of the 14th ult. reports the 
health of Alexandria to be good for the season. ere had 
been bu: few cases of sickness. On Rayou Rapids some 
of the plinters had been sutfering from fever among their 
slaves. The cotton on many plantations had opened suffi- 
ciently to furnish fine picking, the hands averaging as high 
as 150 Ibs. per day. 

The printers in the office of the New Orleans True 
American seem to have been severely visited by the pre- 
vailing epidemic. That paper of the 5th says: * ‘The last 
full workman we had left, was taken with the fever yester- 
day morning ; and ovr subscribers are indebted to the boys 
of the oifice, who have escaped, for the sheet we present 
to day. 

Mobdile.—An extract of a letter from Mobile, dated 6th 


inst., to a gentleman of this city, gives a fearful account of | 


the mortality in that place. It says that the deaths for the 


two days past had been very numerous ; that the city bad be- | 


come like @ hospital; and that out of the present population, 
computed at 3,500, the doctors state about 1,200 are sick. 
Some of the deaths were very sudden, “say in 24 hours— 
others from three to tive days.” [Charleston Courier. 


Sickness at New Orleans.—Interments at the Bayou Ceme- 


tery, Sept. 10, 27—7 from the hospital, yellow tever 15. At 
the Catholic Cemetery, 1 interment, not yellow fever. At 


the American Cemetery, 2 interments, beth yellow fever. | 
At the Charity Hospital, onthe 10th, there were admitted 20, 


of whom 14 were yellow fever—6 deaths. 


Froripa.—Sr. Marks, Sept.7, 1539.—Many outbreaks | 
have Jatelv occurred among the [ndiaas. both in Middle | 
A party of sixteen U. 3. soldiers of | 


and East Florida. 
the 6th Infantry, under the command of Sergeant Honite, 
had quite an engagement with them near Fort Andrews. 
The reports will show that the Sergeant and one of his 
men were killed. 
Fort M’Clure has been attacked, one man wounded, and 
some horseskilled. Two volunteers were killed near Fort 
Wheelock, not very distant from Fort King. 

A steamboat on the Suwanee was fired on, and one of 
the bands wounded. All these attacks took place about 
the same time, shewing a unity of purpose and determina- 
tion of spirit to resist all efforts at removal. Sam Jones 
and Harney are 2gain in correspondence. Sam disavows 
al! knowledge of the Indians who massacred Dallam and 
others, and says he will punish them—all staff. Sam has 
not vet put his foot on the land assigned the Indians by ne- 
gotiation with Chitte Tuskenungee. If he had approved 
the treaty, and intended to abide by it, is it uot reasonable 


to suppose that at so:ne period during the sixty days he || 


would have + sited the country, in which event he would 
have been near enough to the Calloosahatchee to have pre- 
vented the murder of Harney’s party. 

Sr. Aceustixe. Sept. 6.—Two volunteers were killed 
Jast week near Micanopy, and their tongues cut out, and 
otherwise horribly mutilate. 

The enemy made an attack on Fort M’Clure, killing one 
man and six horses. 

The express rider from Micanopy was driven, with the 
escort, into pickets by a large body of Indians. 

The steamer M’Call was fired into on the 28th ult. five 
miles below the mouth of the Sautafe, by 20 Indians.— 
Eight or ten rifles were fired, followed by yells, when the 
party ran down to a point, and joined an additional force, 
who again fired into the boat, wounding * or 4 of the 
crew. The fire was returned, and one Indian was seen to 
fall, who was borne off by his companions. 

Lieat. Hughes, 6th Infantry, committed suicide at Ded- 
man’s Bay. Cause unknown. 


From Texas.—The regular packet schooner Alexande- 
arrived yesterday from Galveston, after a voyage of 36 hours. 
She reports three Texian schooners of war at archor in Galves- 
ton Bay. The third had but recently arrived f-om Baltimore, 
being of the same beauuful model and dimensions as the oth- 


ers. An affray occurred onthe Ist inst. between the citizens | 


of Ga!veston and the sailors of the Zavalla, in which several 

sons were severely hurt. The citizens mustered in alarge 
Body and drove the sailors on board their vessel. Colonel 
Williams, of the firm of McKinney and Williams, is elected 
to Congress by a majority of 37 votes, over Colonel Evans. 
The Indians on the frontier had committed no depredations. 
The crops were generally good, and the country improving as 
rapitly as ever. A new channel has been discovered into the 
harbor of Galveston, through which vessels drawing 12 feet 


water can enter with the most perfect safety at all times, and ’ 


of 13 feet during high water. Hitherto veasels have found a 
passage with difficulty; and as the new channel has an ad- 
vantage of at least twenty inches over the old, the discovery 
will be of great use to the navigation of Texas. 4 

The Gulveston Guzette reports (without vouching-for the 
truth of the statement) that a proposition for an alliance with 
the Texian Government had been sent in by four of the North- 
ern States of Mexico, which had revolted. A strong party in 


The party behaved with great gallantry. | 





| Texas were in favor of the connexion. Others oppose it. Destructive Fire at Natehez.—On the morning of the 5th 

These States, it seems, wish to be recognited as independ: || inst. a very destructive fire occurred at Natchez. 

|| ent governments, and offer in return to recognize the inde- | out in Cotton Alley. in a stable, and made considerable pro 
The people of these States constitute 


| pendence of Texas. 
| the best part of the Mexican population, but doubts are en- 


a Republican form of Government. 


fore be considered desirable. [N. O. Bulletin, Sept. 10. 


| city of Mexico. Crry or Mexico, August 17, 1239, 


We learn by an arrival lust night from Havre and Bor- 
| deaux, that the famous or infamous treaty of Admiral Bau- 
| din, at Vera Cruz, has not been ratified by the French G w- 
ernment, and that it was not likely to be disposed of in a 
friendly manner. The condition of the political affairs of this 
country is grewing more desperate every day. A complete 
reversion if not subversicn of the existing state of things must 
|, shortly take place. The covernment and people seem to be 
ignorant of their trove position. The former seems to be dis- 
posed toquarre! with all the world, if we are allowed to judge 
|| from its repeatec aggressions on the rights of foreigners re- 
siding amongst them. 

The Spanish barque Marinera, which brought the above 
news, brings $30,670 specie, consigned to various merchants 
in this city. (New Orleans Bee, Sept. 10. 

Latest From Mostevipro.—The bark Madonna, Capt, 
|| Wise, arrived last evening, from Montevideo, 25th of July. 
and Maldonado 1st of August. ‘ 

The day before he left Maldonado, news arrived from 
Montevideo, ef a revolutionary attempt against Fructuosa 
Rivera, President of the Republic. Oa the 26th July, Riv- 
era left the city, and attacked a party of insurgents 200 
strong, and dispersed them—a few men being killed on both 
sides. The object of the insurgents is to restore Gen. Oribe 
to the Presidential Chair, from which he was oysted by Rivera 
by force of arms. Smad parties of revolutionists had made 
their appearance inthe neighbourhood of Maldonado. ** The 
| people,” says Capt. W., “who have just recovered from a 

three years’ civil war, were decamping in all directions. Es- 

pecially the city suthorities were bard to be found. Terror 

had seized on all. Gen. Rivera os getting very unpopular, 
) and tne opinion of all parties was, that he could not remain 
long at the head of the government.” 

The transit of letters and passengers between Montevideo 
and Buens. Ayres, eren in ships of war, being protibited by 
the Frenen Admiral, no intelligence had been received from 
: the latter place later than July 6. We are indebted to Cap- 
| tain Wise for a Buenos Ayres paper of the 6th, which, how- 
The U. Ss. 
eld was at Buenos Ayres; the Indepe ndence, Com- 

modore Nicolson, was «nug at her old quarters in Rio Janeiro. 
i Captain Wise complains very muct. of the conduct of the 





" 





| ever, is no later than the dates betore received. 
ship Fairfi 





French at Montevideo, who, he says, abuse their poweragainst 

the unoffending 

compelling the masters or owners to give security to the Con- 

nsuls of their respective nations that they will hot enter the 
|| Province of Buenos Ayres; and even if they are driven into 
|| the South Channel by adverse winds, they are pounced upon 
|| as good and lawful prizes. (Express. 


citizens, and search every coasting vessel, 


From Sixcarore.—The ship Jeseore, Capt. Henderson, 
j arrived last evertng from Singapore, 27th of April, brings us 
| papers and prices current to day of sailing—one day later 
| than the Singapore paper brought by the Great Western. 
| The papers are filled with the proceedings at Macao, re- 
| specting the Opium business. The Singapore Free Press 
(Extra) of April 26, remarks on the intellicence received 
| there, that “ notwithstanding the assurances contained in the 
Imperial Commissioner's proclaination, serious doubis are 
expiossed as to the future security of the lives and property 
of Foreign residents in Canton, even after the surrender of all 
the opium, without the prompt assistance of the British Gov- 
} ernment.” 
20,233 chests of opium, estimated at two million of pounds 
sterling, hud been delivered up to the Chinese. 


From Hatirax.—A Halifax paper of the 11th instant, re- 
ceived by the mail packet yesterday, states that two Armeri- 
can fishing vessels had been detained by a British Cruiser off 
Cape North, Prince Edward's Island, and compelled to throw 
their full fares of fish overboard, for an alleged breach of the 
revenue laws. [ Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Large Ship-of- War.—The Queen, now building in Ports- 
mouth Dock-Yard, England, is the finest and largest ship in 
the English Navy. Her burden is 3100 tons. She has an 
elliptical stern. She will mount 120 guns—84 pounders on 
her lower decks, with hollow shot, 688 on her gun-decks, 
and 48s and 324 on her upper-deck. This vessel is 220 feet 





a ship as this, is about £1000 a gun, or £120,000. 


—s 


It broke 


} gress before it was discovered, burning the outer warehouses, 


and ending only at Pearl street, with the destruction of the 


| tertained whether they are qualified to establish and maintain || large warehouse belonging to Stanton, Buckner & Co., on 
An alliance with them || the north side, and the large warehouse of Jacob Sorin & Co. 
might be serviceable to Texas by opemng a lucrative trade to || on the south side. The following warehouses were destroyed : 
her citizens, and securing other advantages, and should there- || Jacob Soria & Co., loss of property $25,000, no insurance; 


| A. L. Gaines & Co., loss $15,000 ; Canon & Ayres, $2,500 ; 


James Wemble, $5,000; Caradine & Newman, $800; J. D. 


From Mexico.—A commercial house in this city has kindly | Dickerman, $5,000. On Cotton Alley, the fire consumed 
favored us with the following interesting intelligence, received | Stanton, Buckner & Co's commisson store, loss $15,000; on 

| by them yesterday, in a letter from their correspondent at the || Commerce street, De. A. A. Jones's drug store was destroyed, 
| and John R. Stockman’s residence, loss $15,000. 


Mrs. Cor- 
nell’s large boarding house at the corner of Commerce and 
| Franklin streets, was consumed. Several other buildings fell 
a prey to the flames. [ Picayune. 
The Coal Trade.—The Pottsville Journal of Saturday 
observes: Our friends abroad are assured that this region 
, will not ship this season more than 10,000 tons of Coal 
‘over the shipment of last season, even if it should exceed 
it any; and it is well known that the shipment of 153s fell 
short nearly 100,000 tons of 1537. Many of the mines have 
been but partially worked, in consequence of the slack de- 
mand for our staple, and even if the inarket should become 
brisk for the remaining nine weeks of the shipping sexson, 
itis believed there are nots sufficient number of miners 
now left in the region, or boats that will run this season, ‘o 
supply over 13 or 14,000 tons per week. The stock which 
was mined last winter, has been mostly shipped, and bat 
lithe remains. These circumstances, with the present in- 
dications of an early and severe winter lead ns to the con- 
clusion, expressed at the head of this article ' 


Forgery.—On Saturday, 7th inst. a man presented at 
the Mechanics’ Bank of this enty a check for 32,500, with 
the name of C. L. Bute, endorsed by W.R. Thompson. 
It was paid, and soon discovered to be a counterfeit. Mr. 
Watson, the Cashier of the Germantown Bank, gave no- 
tice a day or two afterwards that he had exchanged some 
large notes of the Mechanics’ Bank; he came im and gave 
an account of those received, and a young man was appre- 
hended and taken before the Mayor whom Mr. Watson is 
confident is the person with whom he changed the notes, 
One or two other circumstances strengthened the testi- 
mony, and the prisoner was committed for want of baal, 
mounting to $3,500. [ Phil. U. 8. Gaz. 


Specie.—The Silvie de Grasse sailed yeserdoy for Havre, 
took about $200,000 in Specie, chiefly M xican dollars and 
sich other silver as is above par and not de; Osted in the 
Banks, and so not drawn from them. 

Phe Marine Insurance Companies of this city are slready 
‘full’ upon Specie by the Greet Western 
sured must be half a million. 
to come from Philude Ipohiia. 


1 he umount im- 
Nearly o- quire that amount is 
{ Jour. Com. of Friday. 


Tobacco Crop ian Virgima.—Virginia wil have raised 
More tobacco this vear than any other State in the Unien, 
and it ix of great vaue. The crop of 1858 amounted only to 
26,000 hogshends; thie year it is estim sted at 45.000 hoge- 
henda. The entire to acco crop of V weinia, Kentux ay. Ma- 
ryland and Ohio fur this year, 1s estimated at 115,000 he ce 
beads. Last year it was ouly 72,000. 


The Great Weatern Centenary Fund, in England, al- 
ready amounts to more than $1,000 000. Nearly one half 


of the whole subscription has been paid to the treasurer. 


Oregon.—The Missionary Society of the Methodist Epiv- 
copal Church have chartered a vessel, which will sail on tie 
first proximo, with fifty passengers, all connected with tle 
Oregon Territory Mission. 

The Steamboat Ohio, on her passage from Baltimore to 
Philadeiphia. ran over a small boat in the Delaware at about 
two o'clock on Monday moraimg, on board of which were two 
brothers named Newkirk, one of whom was drowned. 

Dr. Holmes.—The Supreme Court of the United States, 
has granted a stay of proceedings tll January next, in tho 
case of Dr. Holmes, preliminary to a full argument of the 
question in that Court. 

Birth- Place of Great Men.—It is stated that the follow- 
ing gentlemen were all born in the County of Lancaster, Pa. : 
John C. Calhoun, Gen. Hamilton, Robert Fulton, John Bell 
and Mr. Whiteside of Tennessee, Gov. Rowan of Kentucky, 
| Professor Eberle and Rev. Dr. McCalla of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Hail of North Carolina. 


I) Railroad Bridge Burnt.—The Railroad bridge over the 


river Rouge, about nine miles from Detroit, was destroyed by 
| fire on the Sth—loss about $5,000. 
Drought in Georgia.—A letter dated Macon, Sept. 9th, 
| says—** We have had no rain here for six weeks. The wells 
pare all drying up, andthe water courses, all over the country, 


long, 60 feet wide. and 6 feet between decks (in the clear. | are also dry, and but one grist-mi!l within hearing of this 
The expense to the nation for the building and outfit of such || place, that can do any grinding. The fine Cotton prospect 


in this section is ruined.” 
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NEW-YORK. Notices. The Obligations of the World to the Bible; a Series of 
_ ——— = ==> =- —— SE The Southern Literary Messenger gave us an excellent || Lectures to Young Men, by Gardiner Sprine, Pastor of 


IF We have a few copies of Vol. VIL. (just closed) of Tue NEw- li umber for September. Its articles were various and pleasing || the Brick Presbyterian Church in the city of New-York.— 
Yorker, Quarto, from March 20 to September 20, 1839. They con- ‘ oo oe Bg “yoga : 

tain the entire series of Combe's Lectures, beside 0 grent variety of and of a popular cast, though, in our estimation, they exhibited || The high importance of the subject of these Lectures would 
original and selected I ohn ph te chronicle of the Po- |j !ess vigor than is usual in this work. Its first prose-paper || sufficiently recommend them to the attention of thinking peo- 
litical and other important events of the day. They ere neatly put || was a review of ‘Recent American Poetry,’ taken from the | ple, were not the name of their author a sure guarantee of 


| 


up in readiness for the binder, and will be sold at the advance sub- Democratic Review. This article entire and extracts from | their value and excellence. They are published at the urgent 











pt oon on Se aed fe gs choosing to have || i. have appeared in @ great number of Ameriean journals. || request of the Congregation to whom they were delivered. 


Fthient Oo Cine a stile daatal Mr. White, the Editor of the Messenger, is indefatigable in || The book is printed in the elegant style which distinguishes 
monn Sams ies phoma agra on we ask our || His efforts to gratify his readers, and there should be a recip- l all the publications of its publishers. (New-York: Taylor 
friends to consider whether we ought to be required to do so entirely || focal endeavor to sustain his work. (Subscriptions received and Dodd. 1 vol. octavo.) 
at our own cost. In many cases, subscribers whose numbers have || in New-York by H. Greeley and Co., No. 1 Ann st.) 
been ruined by borrowers or hard usage at home, call on us to supply |) ae 
half a dozen—frequently to the destruction of a volume. The ready \ 








| New Works.—Lea and Blanchard have j ished i 
The Knickerbocker for this month comes ‘ tardy off,’ as 2s )| retary = and Bisacherd have just published is 


| vol duodecimo, * Opini 
excuse “ not received” silences but does not satisfy us. Weare will- ij its wont. We understand, however, that the lateness of i» | Pollen, Thesleny, Lom Fag omar ana wep 
ing to take the trouble of hunting out and supplying missing num- || !9st appearance was owing to the illness of its able and in- \| &e., as exhibited in his Parliamentary and Legal Speeches 


bers, at the risk of despoiling our owa sets, but we ought not to be || dustrious Editor. It has its usual supplement of papersfrom |, nd Mi Writines.” hs medi 
required to give them away. lite regular contributors. Mr. Irving has done a little better is Miscellaneous Writings.” Also, “‘ Hamilton King, or the 


XT Gentlemen whose files need replenishing will please apply at |! than last month; but when will he have done harping on thet || Smuggler and the Dwarf,” by the Old Seilor, author of 


| . 9 : ‘ ; 
| * Tough Y ,” *§ ‘G vich Hospital,’ &c. 
ence, By-cad-ty we chall be enchie to fernich thom. | one etring? Why not give us some sketches as of old? some i ——_ oe gaaly eee _— 


OF Subscribers to The New-Yorker in thy City can have their | : : : a | Harpers have in press Hallam’s “ History of the Litera- 
volumes cheaply and well bownd by leaving them, with directions, i me ute etventanee = a vty ies . ~~ hs ture of the Middle Ages "’—said to be a work of great learn- 
oiiend lente, ot thie offies, | that has an American interest? Not one of his contributions | ing and excelienre. 


|| to this magazine, if we except a very beautiful piece on the | —_—_—_ — —— 

Lr Every subscriber whose term expired with the) ’ . | =e ee . : . 
volume just closed, and who does pot wish our paper. any longer, will | Birds of Spring, has been on the level of his former repute- } ial nape _ — be a an 
please retura this number, with name and post-office fairly written | tion.—A most valuable acquisition is the person who calls | a a oe we - sondern auty, 
thereon, through the Post-Office. A failure to do this will be con-|| himse ‘Harry Frasco,’ and writes ‘Gimcracks.’ His || D8y, undoubted genius, cannot write a song.” It is a little 


sidered an asseut to receive the next volume. It has been judicially || story of Old Von Bustur is capital: had it proceeded from curious that this assertion is made in the face of the fact that 


established that a failure to notify a publisher at the elese of a sub-| Mr. Irving's pen, it would have created considerable ecstasy Bulwer has written one of the most beautiful songs in the lan- 
scription entitles him to receive payment for another year. apa kg 


‘in the small circles of diminutive litferateurs. | nee It — - music under the one * Paul ae 
| Serenade.’ rst stanza is unsurpassed in its way by any 


|| thing in Moore or Byron: 
| 
|| thor are not inferior to those which are universally conceded | 


to him as an actor. He has of late added largely to his 1 


LT Gentlemen wishing to commence their subscriptions for The parma Paes 
New-Yorker with the new Quarto Volume, will oblige us by sending The Gentleman's Magazine.—In his conduct of this jour- 
in their names as soun as convenient. Wecannot guarantee a supply nal, Mr. Burton shows that his abilities as an Editor anc au- ; 
of back Nos. longer than through the month of October. ‘There is a world, where, every night, 

: ~~ —- My spirit meets and walks with thine, 

And hopes, I dare not tell thee, light, 

Like stars of love, that world of mine !’ 


“2 The Rose of Sharon; a Religious Souvenir, for 1840: : 4 . \ 
Edited by Miss Sarah C. Edgarton.—The success which jctekns apen public fever end cuppart by engaging the sor-| 
| vices of Mr. Edgar A. Poe—whose writings are full of fire, anit The cartel ess 

rte ‘ : i _ y t 
NES IESE FRR BPG POET” oft ain | wit and originality. This Magazine has never meade any) her" pecs aay eee as a 
pe — ae owe Fee || loud flourish of trumpets over the names of its contributors ; tel is conducted, causes it to be thronged with visiters at this 
of the more attractive cast, has led to the wide adeption or | but, resting confidently on the intrinsic merits of its papers, \ busy season. Between five and six hundred individuals 


imitation of the original idea. We hav: now Picturesque or | ;, 1.4, gained a wide circulation through the country. It is | slumber every night within its walls. It is appropriately de- 


Scenic Annuals, Annual Collections of Poetic Gems, highly | siways lively and amusing, never dull, and, what is still bet- | signated as *‘ The Granite Village,”’ for its sverage number of 
embellished, Comic Annuals, &c. &c. We beheve the | ter, it is just and impartial in its criticisms. We take great || inhabitants is greater shan that of many of our smaller towns, 
* Christian Keepsake ' was among the earliest publications of | ,).asure in recommending it to Mr. Burton's numerous || No better purveyors and curators for such an establishment 
the genus in England ; but the hint was not improved in this | ¢i.nds and admirers in this city. (Agent, Mr. Israel Post, | could be found in the United States than Messrs. Boyden, 
country until a few years since, when the ‘ Religious Annual’ ! Bowery.) Colman and Stetson. We perceive that they announce apart- 
was issued, and has ever since appeared with each succeed- | The Democraiic Revicee.—This journal improves con-| ments and accommodations for families and single gentiemen 
ing Autumn, a welcome and honored visitor to thousands. |) | during the winter on reasonable terms. All those who have 


T : | stantly: we refer to its prose-articles, for its poetical are |“ 4 bh 4 
he volume before us is another, and in respect to embel- | sentaatiataiin c enough. What cort of mete is this !— || lived in the house, recommend it in the warmest terais; an 


lishment a humbler, aspirant to the favorable regard of the | ‘Spot blessed of heaven ! the halo round thee shed 
religious; but differs from the other in the material point of \ Is a bright emanation from above ; 
A glorious mantle softly o'er thee spread 

By Him whose self is purity, whose motive, love.’ 





has hitherto attended the publication of elegant annual vol- 


|| we can, from personal experience, testify to the politeness of 
the landlords and various officers of the house, and to the 
| obedient attention of the servants. Apurtments in the Astor 
|| may be truly said to have all the conveniences without the 


faith: the Annual assuming as heavenly truth the opinions | 
known as Orthodox, while the Rose of Sharon is got up by; ' ' aos 
Universalists, and is intended to favor the sentiments of that Mr. M. D., whieh we take nel — Ductor of Medicine, | troubles of private dwellings. 
denomination. Not that there is any thing in the volume di- | sgn be restrained from edministering he ae doses of this - ay ee 3" : : 

|kind. A very valuable article, evidently written, as few pe- |! The Christian Harp” is a neat little collection of Sa- 
| riodical productions are, with much thought and labor, is |ered Harmonies—words and music—just published by C. 
\| that on the Progress and Present Condition of the General | Dingley, Teacher of Music in this city, and for sale by H. 
‘Post Office. The Editor has allowed himself to be imposed & S. Raynor, 76 Bowery. It forms No. I. of a series which 
| upon by what seems to be an original and deeply interesting || #8 to be continued. Price only 124 cents. It 1s especially 
: story in ‘ The Bequest, a Tale of the Last Century.’ It is || calculated for Sabbath Schools. 
to those who cherish that faith, for countenance and patron- nothing more or less than the old ballad of ‘The Heir of | cr Mr. S. a ym a ame 1d Sinai 


age. To their favor, it presents strong claims, despite the | Linn,’ done into fine-sounding p of causes tafniscte tafe 1 _ 
meagreness of its pictorial embellishments; for most of its | rior to the simplicity of the original. We have seen precisely f Aaneale for 1840 now Gercale—a * geodly companis. Ameng 





rectly bearing on points of religious controversy; but it» 
pages are filled almost exclusively by writers of the faith al- 
ready indicated; there are obvious leanings to and direct 
recognitions of the Universalist doctrine as truth in many 
places; and the work, we understand, appeals more directly 


articles are ab!y written, and breathe the gentlest spirit of PY | the same story told in prose in a Child’s Annual, called ‘ The } Gam edhe mea Aeate Gumei, Re Gh, Bed 
rity and peace. Among the contributors are Mrs. J. H. Scott, | Youth's Keepsake ;’ but the author had the honesty to con- ! gious Annuals, &c. &e. 


Mrs. C. M. Sawyer, (names not unknown to our readers,) | fogs the source from which it was derived. The Review 0F We understand that Carey and Hart have published 

Mies S. C. Edgarton, Miss M. A. Dodd, Mesers. A. C. | copies from the Knickerbocker Mr. Bryant's maguificent ||‘ The Gift’ and ‘ The Violet;’ but are inclined to discredit 

Thomas, A. B. Grosh, J. G. Adams, L. L. Saddler, J. M. | staneas * The Winds.’ | the report, as no copies have found their way to our office. 
Austin, O.A. Skinner, H. Bacon, and others well known in ae 








the denomination to which they are attached. The letter- 
press extends to 352 pages, and is beautifully executed; the 
work is well got up in every particular, but that of pictonal | 
illustrations, which are indifferent; and we cannot refrain | 
from advising the publishers, should they publish another’ 
year, to procure ene good engraving—a first-rate one—in | 


| 


The Countess Ida, by the author of ‘Norman Ueslie.’— 
We have looked over the MSS. of Mr. Theodore S. Fay's 
new novel, and we predict that its publication will greatly en- 
hance the fame of that popular author. The story is deeply 
interesting and it is sustained with unflagging excellence to 
the end. It is remarkably well written: some of the de- 





preference to half a dozen middling ones. It will be alto- || scriptions are eminently fine, and it conveys an admirable 


gether more acceptable. We have culled some gems of po- 
etry from the volume for our next.—Price $2. (Boston: A. 
Tompkins and B. B. Mussey. New-York: P. Price, 130 
Fulton-st.) 

Yellow Fever.—The deaths at Mobile on the 7th instant, 
were 13—on the 8tb, 15. Total in 8 days 129. 





moral. The hero is a man who could never, by the force of 
any circumstances, so far forget his duty to God, as to fight a 
duel. 





i? Mr. S. Cotman, 8 Astor House, offers a rich variety 
of Presentation and other Books of the season, including those 
\}ef which he is the publisher. See Advertisoment. 




















The Western Railroad of Massachusetts will be opened 


from Worcester to Springfield on the Ist of October. This 
will complete 97 miles of the route from Boston to Albany. 

G. T. M. Davis, an Attorney of Alton, Ill. is advertised 
as having absconded from that place, leaving his daughter on 
her death-bed, and taking some $20,000 of cash belonging to 
other people, beside owing any quantity of debts. He is sup- 
posed to have made tracks for Canada. 

Major General Macomb left the city yesterday on a short 
excursion to the North. It is understood to be the intention 
of the General in Chief to visit the encampment at Trenton, 
and to review the troops there on Saturday. [Nat. Intel. 

Elections to take place.—The C congressional Election in 
+ takes place on the first Wednesday in October; in 


in Mississippi on the 4th and Sth of November. 
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ON THE STRUCTUR? OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


To the Hon.N. Jonee, M.C. ” New-Yore, Sept. 2, 1839. 
Sir: Circumstances in every respect beyond my control have, to | 
the present, precluded the continuation of those strictures on the | 
Structure of the English Language to which, in accordance with pre- | 
viously expressed intentions, | had determined to invite your atten- \ 
tion. | 
As the channel through which [ had formerly the honor to address | 
you is necessarily changed—and, with all just deference thereto, for | 
@ more suitable one, so far as the theme under consideration is in- | 


pronoun in the sentence. And here I must observe that in every sen- 
tence of this nature, in which a verb is legitimately employed iu a 
passive sense—not form—we justly, nay, unavoidably, conclude that 
the action which is involved, and necessarily implied,in the use of 
such verb, must be conveyed on some object sy the agent of that ac- 
tion; which evidently is not the case here, as by transposition of the 
sentence does appear. 

To render this view familiar, I need only introduce the following 


‘tifully white. There appears no doubt that before the stones 
| were removed the body was perfect, and that the remainder, 
{which is burmed in the ice, is still so. Having satisfied our 
| curiosity, we proceeded to see an extraordinary stone, out of 
| which, the Persians say, oil is distilled, and that at a hole in 
the top a diamond is seen. After crossing about a mile of 
snow and ice on the summit of the mountain, we came to an 
amphitheatre of about 600 yards in circumference, containing 





sentences of passive construction ; in each of which the prepositions 
alone participate in the government of the succeeding nouns, as the | 
objects to which they point; while, in the instance under examina- | 


volved—I find myself compelled to aiter the course which I had, in | tiou, the object is governed by the preposition By as its natural con- | 
the first instance, intended to pursue. |j troller, but not by the passize construction was smiled om ; so incon- 
Aware that your politeness, blended with your philosophic dispo- | sistently, unaccountably and unprecedently denominated “@ com- 
sition, will readily induce you to excuse further indulgence in prefa- | pounded active verb. Thus: ‘The cargo was thrown on the shore 
tory narration, I shall proceed to particulars of a practical character. || 5y the crew ;’ ‘The vessel was launched om the water by the men ;’ 
For this purpose, I shall firstly select for elucidation the peculiarities | , doctrine was forced on the hearers by his eloquence.’ 
of the vers; which, by way of eminence, is perhaps appropriately | In these examples, the nouns shore, water and hearers are governed | 
termed the soul of Language; and by attributing, as it were, spirit | in the objective case in each instance by the preposition oa, and the | 
to the properties of my subject, enliven its import, and thus afford an | noans crew, men and eloquence by the preposition by, as is also the 
early foretaste of what is likely to occupy your future consideration. | youn fortune in the example furnished by Mr. Murray—a circum- | 
A Verb expresses the performance or the endurance of aa action; || stance which completely excludes the uecessity for its government 
as, to smite, to walk, to be smitten. It also expresses a state of being, | by the fantastically-created compound active verb; which, in direct 
er a condition, as to be, to exist, te live. || opposition to the universally acknowledged nature of an active verb, 
Verbs are of four kinds—Activ itive, Active-intransitive, | neither governs, nor has for its ipfluence, in that respect, any object | 
Passive and Neuter. || whatever. Besides, how unaccountably strange that Mr. M. should | 
An active-transitive verb not only attributes action to an agent or |! represent as of active import a verb which he admits to be meuter, |) 
actor, but also requires an object to receive its action; as te smite, | and, as such, to denote ‘ neither action nor passion"! \\ 
‘John smites James.’ i I have been thus particular—perhaps prolix—on this point, in or- | 
An active-intransitive verb is expressive of action which is confined | der to remove prepossessions of an injurious character, as also to | 








to its agent or actor, and consequently has no effect on an exterior | prepare the public mind for the facile reception of the truly interest- } uated in about latitude 38° 12’ 


object; as to walk, to think, te dance: ‘1 walk, He thinks, They ing practical matter dependent on these theories. } 
dance.’ i 

A passive verb represents an object as under a passion or suffering, 
or as receiving or enduring an action from an agent; as te be smitten, 
or being smitten: ‘ James is smitten or being smitten by John.’ 

A verb absolutely neuter implies neither action nor passion, but a! 
state of existence, i de dition ; as to be, to exist, to live: Journey through Persia,’ &c., mentions, although somewhat | 


‘ i i ’ . © . . . 
1 am, Ho exists, We live. '| sceptically, a circumstance which has since been authenti-| 


Having thus described the verb, as also its varied nature and ef- cated as a fact by a British officer. The distinguished Pleni- | 
fects, | must observe, that numerous words under this denomination || potentiary says: “* The Mountain of Sevilan is held in high, 


admit of transitive, as well as intransitive signif agreeably || Veneration by the Persians, who relate that in one of the | 


With great respect, I have the honor to be your obediem: humble 
| servant, JOSEPH W. WRIGHT. | 


— 





THE FROZEN PROPHET OF SEVILAN. 
Mr. Morier, in his volume of Travels entitled ‘A Second | 








ja pond of the purest water; the sides were covered with 
snow, and long pendant icicles gave it a beautiful appearance. 
, To the right of the pool, a little higher up, wana cleared sk 
with a wall about three feet high, inclosing a stone three feet 


jin hight by four in length, over which @ quantity of oil ap- 


peared to have been poured. In the centre was a hole which 
Fad the appearance of being used as a lamp, and in ita piece 
‘of lead to hold a wick, which the Persians hud called a dia- 
‘mond. Numbers of offerings were placed round it. Near it 
was another stone with some rude letters cut init. From 
the appearancg of the place I concluded that at some periods 
of the year the Illiants frequent the spot and perform some 
religious ceremonies, making the stone the lamp. It took us 
three hours and a half to reach the place where we left our 
horses. We returned to the camp we had before left, per- 
fectly persuaded that the Malla Bashi had never ascended 
the mountain. Water boiled at 180 degrees of Fahrenheit; 
the temperature in the tomb was exactly the freezing point.” 

We have quoted the passage entire, both because it is in- 
teresting in itself and because it proves that the mountain of 
Sevilan is, or has been, a scene consecrated to religious rites. 
The temperature at which water boils indicates an altitude 
of nearly 13,000 feet above the level of the ocean. Ik is sit- 
, rather more than a degree 
east from the shores of the Caspian Sea, in the Province of 
Axerdbijan. It is much higher than any other elevation in 
this termtory, with the excepuon of Mount Ararat. Sevilan 


| appears to have been a volcano, there being many indications 


of the fact, although the remains of any crater are no longer 
visible. There are four distinct peaks or pinnacles which 
closely resemble ench other, and may at a distance be mis- 
taken one for another. Ali around its base are warm springs, 
but none of them with a heat above 104 degrees, which is far 
below the temperature of any other thermal fountains. With 
regard to the individual whose remains have been deposited 


to the sense in which they are employed : thus to decide or determine, snowy chasms at its summit is to be seen the dead body of a /tin this singular cemetery, our travelers are silent. He was, 


when it signifies to fz the event of some doubtful incident, is cTIVE-|| man ‘always frozen, but in the bi gheet state of preservation, | 
Transitive. When it means to conclude, or resolre MENTALLY, it with the exception of one tooth and part of the beard. and | 
is active-intrensitive. To treat, when it means to accommodate or | which they believe to have belonged to a peughember, or | 
entertain, is TRassiTive: as ‘I treat him.’ When it signifies to de- | nronhet, whose name the mountain bears to this day. Al- 
liberate or discourse, it is INTRANSITIVE ; as ‘I treat of him ;'‘I treat | though this story is in every one’s mouth, and confirmed with 
ef grammar.’ In the first of these examples, the vers (as active- | assurances that many have secn the body. yet we never met 
traasitire) has the government of the pronoun him; in the second. | with any one person who had himself scen it. We rather 
and,third, the prerosition of, notwithstanding the employment of | lowered what in their estimation is a miracle, by informing 
the same verb, under the same construction and regimeu (in both | them that bodies of any description will preserve entire as | 
cases)—of which more hereafter. | long as they remain frozen, and that they had only to seek | 

As the introduction of these distinctions necessarily indicates the | "he frozen market of Petersburg to convince themselves of the 
promulgation of peculiarities not altogether familiar to grammarians fact 
of ordinary research, and amengst whom, as a principal, | am com- 
pelied to include Mr. Murray, I feel, as an opponent to preconceived 
opinions, ou this point, that my duty is best discharged by placing my 
Views in juxtaposition with those hitherto inculcated. 

In pursuit of this determination, I take leave to state that on the 
subject of certain verbs of like construction to those which I have in- 


The statement of animal bodies being preserved from de- 
cay if enshrined in ice, is a well-ascertained truth. The body 
of a mammoth or fosst! elephant, was found entire in an ice- | 

| berg in Siberia about the beginning of this century. As the 
| animal belongs to a race now long extinct, it had certainly re- 
| mained there many thousand years—how many, it would be 
vain to conjecture. No better proof, therefore, can be affurded | 
troduced, Mr. Murray imagined that he had effected a novel and im- | of the usmle properties Apes ; and so far we were pre- 
portant discovery—however, I apprehend, of we gosstne piensa | pared to credit the truth of what the Persians said regarding || 
as to preclude the generality of intelligent philologists from partict- | 1) ie deceased prophet. But all douht on the subject has 
pating in its utility. He observes: “ A neuter verb, by the addition |b removed by Captain Shee of the Madras Infantry, who, 
of a preposition, may become « compound active verb. To smite is |i, 4 jotter to Colouel Monteith, thus describes his visit tw 
a verb neuter, and cannot be followed by an o! jective case. We can-| the tomb : 
not say, ‘She smiled him,’ or ‘ He was emiled ;’ but To smiLe ow be- After a ride of eighteen miles, we came to a camp of II-| 
ing a compeund active verb, we properly say ‘She smiled on him ;* | ji55+, and had not been long seated when we perceived a! 
* He was smiled on by fortune in every undertaking.” party descending which proved to be the Mulli Aashi of Te-| 
In the first place, attention is drawn toward this theory, in order | heran and Ali Kham, who had been sent by order of the King. 
that by its exposure we may not be induced to receive as legitimate | They wild us it was not worth our while to ascend, as there | 
a doctrine of so imbecile acharacter. In the operative employment | was nothing to see and the difficulties were very great. From | 
(if so I may speak) of all such sentences, the government of the nouns | their fresh appearance we much doubted their having reached |, 
or pronouns is confined to the prepositions, not to the verbs. In the | the summit, and determined on the following day at least to 
phrases ‘She smiled on nim,’ ‘1 rode on nim,’ * He spoke to nex,’*We | endeavor to accomplish our object. Two hours before day- 
laughed at THz™M,’ (constructions which I designate by the term oper- | light we mounted our horses, with two guides, and rode six 
ative or active in their formation, so as to distinguish betweea them | miles, when we were obliged to leave them and proceed on, 
and those which are passive or neuter,) the verbs are unquestionably | foot. The mountain did not appear very difficult, but we soon, 
intransitive, and cannot, therefore, participate in the government of | found our mistake. After mounting four distinct ranges, ev- 
the pronouns to which they refer. In the next place, I advert to the | ery one of which led us on in hopes of being the last, we 
words of Mr. M. in this instance for the purpose of exhibiting the im- || reached the summit by the east south-east side at 11 A. M., 





no doubt, one of those imy s 80 rous in countries 
where the Mahommedan religion prevails, who lay claim to 
the divine afflatus, and who seldom fail of securing a credi- 
ble body of supporters. Whether it was a desire of his own 
so to be interred, or whether it wns an afterthought of his 
followers, we are not informed. The Liliants here mentioned 
are wandering races of Versi, constituting, it is supposed, 
about one-fourth of the whole population of the country. They 
form almost a distinct class by the nature of their habits, 
which are migratory, and by their mode of gaining a liveli- 
hood. They are distributed into a number of distinct tribes, 





| who keep entirely separate from one another, like the clans 
, of uld. 


CIRCULAR, 
To His Excellency the Goeernor of ——— and the Members of the 

Legislature of that State. 

Feciow Citizens: Attheninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Lyceum, held in the city of New York on the 3d, 4th and 
6th days of May, 1839, the following resolutions, propssed 
by Professor Brooks, of Massachusetts, were maturely con- 
axdered and unanimously adopved—viz : 

“Resolved, That it is expedient to hold a National Con- 
vention for one week in the * Hall of Independence’ at Phila- 


|| delphia, beginning the 22d of November next at ten o'clock 


A. M., for the purpose of discussing the various topics con- 
nected with elementary education in the United States. 

* Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to re- 
quest the Governor (and, if in session, the Se cislature) of 
each State in the Union to invite the friends of education in 
their State to attend the Convention.” 

The undersigned, having been appointed te form the com- 
mittee, do now in obedience to their instructions respectfully 


‘address you on this paramount subject. 


The American Lyceum, in taking measures to carry into ef- 
fect the above resolutions, expresses its deep anxiety for the 
proper physical, intellectual and moral culture of every child 
in the United States. It is ascertained that as many as nine- 
teen out of every twenty children, who receive instruction, re- 
ceive itio the common schools. These schools therefore must 


propriety of the phrase‘ He was smiled on by fortune in every un- | 
dertaking,’ which he maintained was grammatically correct. 

A more cogent proof of the impropriety of this mode of phresssto- | 
gy uceds not to be introduced than the following laconic one: An in- 
transitive or a neuter verb can im me case perform the office of a pas- | 
sive verb. However, as a more satusfactory explication is necessary | 
for the hitherto misguided grammarian, I shall for the present, and 
while thus engaged on preliminaries, merely remark that transposi- 
tion, which is unquestionably the best clue to discover the Jatent con- 
struction of a sentence, will infallibly support my position: thus— 
* By fortune he was smiled on in every undertaking.’ Hence arises 
the natural question ‘On what object was he smiled?’ To this query 
no decisive or satisfactory answer can be returned, as this so denom- 


having been walking five hours—our guide, an old man ot 
seventy years of age, being the first. On the top of the 
mountain we found a tomb consisting of stones, neatly put to- 
gether, and covered, except at one end, where a few stones 
had been removed to look at the body. In it we found the 
skeleton of a man lying with his head and body inclining to 
the right side (turning toward Mecca.) The front half of 
the skull, the left collar bone, the left arm, from the shoulder 
to the elbow, with four ribs on the left side, were alone visi- 
ble. Some dried flesh and pieces of the winding-sheet were 
still adhering to the skeleton. The remainder of the body 
was buried in ice and earth. The skull was ect, except 
some of the front teeth, which were lying t the tomb. 


| be with us the hope of civilization, liberty and virtue. To 
| elevate them so as togmeet the wants of our republic is the 
high and single aim of the Convention. Parties in politics, 
| and sects in religion, will not for a moment be recognized in 
| any form. No power will be invested in the Assembly. It 
| will be, we trust, a company of philanthropists, patriots and 
| christians come together in the spirit of an expansive benevo- 
| lence, to consult for the highest good of the rising generation: 
and whose deliberations and results, when published to the 
country, will bring the great cause of Education simultane- 
ously before the several States in a form for enlightened. 
definite and successful action. As subservient to this humane 
and patriotic object we would suggest a few among the many 








inated but miscalled compound active verb governs neither noun nor 


Twenty teeth are still in their places, perfectly even and beau- 





topics which will demand the attention of the meeting, viz : 
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How many children are there in each State who, according |} Mr. James Ricnanpson is fully accredited to act for us generally Agents for The New- ¥orker. 
to the laws of that State, should be under instruction? How || in Massachusetts and New-Hampsbire. a New. York. i Maine. - 

a. or, mill enno. 
many of this number are feund in the schools? — I Mr. C.W. James has resumed the Agency of The New-Yorker || 4ien"i4. Wc Srauiding. |Gariincr, Wm. Palmer, 
condition of the common schools in each State 18 || for the State of Ohio, and is now on a tour through that State. Our || Auburn B. R. Peck. Vermont. 
the organization of the school system? What “_ of || friends will please take netice. Augusta,- 0. F. Ranney, | Bria D. Miner. 
shoul be an Cirecter four common school books? How! , Mf- Dantes Panzwonsr of Oneida Cis nolongeran Agentfor The | inion,” — H.McCurdy, FM. Braticbor’, A: Greets 

y school apparatu and school libraries be made t New-Yorker. Buffalo, Charles A. Wilson. | East Poultney, 8. Mears, P. M. 

. Xr pre” ee : ofte . Biaghamten, T. Robinson, P. M. | Muntpelier, George P. Walton. 
ful? In what branches should instruction be given orally, and __*,* Subscribers often make the absence or negligence of an author- Isaiah Buffington. | NorthBennington, K. Mattison. 
in what degree? What should be the qualifications of teach- || ized Agent their apology for not remitting. This ir ~resz. In all oo J. A. Clarke. South Hero, V. Adams. 
ers? Are normal schools (or seminaries for the preparation || cases where no other mode is more cenvenient, let them enclose the || Big Flatts, — L. L. Smith. West Poultney,G. H. Mallary. 
of teachers) desirable? On what plan should they be estab- || money direct to this office. The certificate of the Postmaster that it an on M. | Bostes, 5 
— $ o a — co — = the Union desirable “7 tte —- +. — receipt. * peg it hes not opr , 3 Gibbs. Desbery, Seth Sprague, Fi 
s it be under irection ‘ongress or a society exact sum, m send such rum as nt, ilborn. | Framingham, 
citizens? What connection should the common schools have || we will credit them accordingly. Clermont,” W.H. Wilson. | Hardwick, Dr. Joseph Stone. 

° Clyde, J. & F. Bellamy. | Hadley, 8. D. Ward. 
with academies, colleges and universities? What models for || 977 Persuns whose names are on our list of Agents but who cannot || Cairo, Elder T. Stokes. | Haverhill, Rev. M. C. Smith. 
school-houses are best? Will a ‘ Board of Education,’ estab- || oct in that capacity are earnestly requested to notify us of the fact, ata ny Boteny. rae Adams, va. & Brywe. 
lished by each State, afford the best supervision and secure |! 1¢ they will each suggest some efficient, thorough, trustworthy sub- | (O21 ine Co March PM. | Taumem, Cit Vickery. P.M 
= et a cai a len - — stitute who will act, our obligation will be deepened. Copenhagen, H. Davenport. | Uxbridge, P.M. Dudley. 

che places , _ F : a . || Clinton, B. Hickox, F. orcester, O. Harrington. 
tional system of instruction desirable? How should a school || 5 7 Politician's Register, « full tabular exhibit of Elections im || Canterbury, 8. Townsend Connecticut. 
fund be applied? In what part of each State has the great- || ‘*¢ United States through the years 1636, "7, "6, is for sale at this |) Delhi, H. Levaily. Bristol, Edward C. Ives 
est progress been made in elementary education? How may || %<*- Price only 12 1-2 cents. a field ee — DW Plumb. 
school statistics, which must be the basis of legislation, be || Ne W.NORK PRICES CURRENT. || Enfield, Marsh. Deries, L. Hoyt. 
most easily collected? What features of the systems now in || ——-— ~———“Tsarday, & or 21, 1839, a - Thayer, P M. Desbery, Rev. 5.C Belietag. 
operation in Holland, Germany, Prussia, France and Great 1 September Elmira, . 8. Brooks, artford, rasmus D. Par 
Ashes, per 100 Ibs.— Provisions, bbl.— Florence, D. G. Dorrance. Middletown, Abiel Converse. 
gay gy Ate woefully adopted in this country 1 Pot, lat sort, 1637.9. ...0.5 00. | Beef, Mess -..----.14 50.015 00. || Fonda, JM. Tubbs. |Norwich, | M.S 
ellow _— zens: tard ee these and pe cuca tiie: "Yoaigee ” 194 | Dalene .cccecckl O98. ell 23. Fowlerevlle, wane Younes, se —e W-E Betione, 
uestions will probably elicit a mass of information im-|| © « ¢ we « oleot alisbury, -d. 
. so of which ps be easily overstated. We woinal i --.9 00.4.9 50. | Pork, Mess. enianl °.15 75. ‘sia 6. i G. bean on Venen iy~- 
therefore urge those who shall auend the Convention to come || A&thrscite, per 2000,7 50.0 9 00. | ™ Prime ....+..11 75.014 ©.) Geneve Bogents Wynk POT pennsylvanie. 

. Cotton, per | COPBO ov ccccces cocBee ove a, ynkoop. . 
prepared for making known the valuable facts they can gath- || NewOrieans....- -+-0 10.6.0 13. | Hog’s Lard, per Ib.... li.a.. 13, || Gaines, D. Gilbert. | Chambersburg, Matthew Smith. 
er. Belheving that all the talent of a country should be so/|| Upland ............0 11je.0 10} | Butter, Goshen dairy. 22.4.. 24. } ma z . FBovene. ~_—_ & — 

oe oshen, * ° 
rs, sat | a — ——) a ‘ae _ — prick perce -3 75.@.3 87 de, TiS — a cy Granville, ‘T.S. Hutt to-= — or ¥ man. 
nous Gotan § ic io ben othe public | seckerel, No. 1,bb1.14 50.414 75. | Hams, smoked....... Greenwich, G. Bailey. tcesbung > yoy 
good as well as to private happiness that we should dro “= No@....10 #7.eil 00. ‘Ries, per 100ib...4 idle.; is. * il Geneseo, Wm. J. Hamilton. | Philadelphia, Joh» Lees. 
the requisite supply of useful information; and that each fac-| - & He. 8.00067 0.0.7 = p. bush. T. Isl. See. - | ate, ‘i ‘Sprnerile oH Tanler 
er , ° 
yi —— Sept ey be | Shed, Coan. Hen. i8 00.819 00. | ~~ bh— ae | Hoosick Falls, Lyman Wilder. a | | Warren, De Robert Miles, 
eveloped in its natural order, prope ropor || Flour, per bbL— | Refined ....seecseees .7.6.. .4 | Horseheads, 8. Conkling, P. ? lewere. 
tion, we invite you to secure the attendance of delegates from |! New-Yor poh eine. ail es one Grade, BI.-....-0.. 8.8.. rf Ithaca, A. B. Clark. Wilmington, W. H. Naf. 
your State prepared to promote the first duty of our republic | Western Canal .....6 *8.a.. ...| Sugars, per Ib— | aes, = ¢- Ween, Vienna, ' Keeler, P. M. 
—the education of youth. Believing that our country must _ Baltimore, How'd-at. 6 Sige.6 50. | St. Croix.........+-- S.2-. 10. isthe Foe” EM. Gra . | Lynchburg, fp Murrel. 
look to intelligence for its defence and to virtue as its life-| | etna = - ee Brown ye | || Lysander, C.C. Hubbard. Leesburg, R. G. Saunders. 
blood; and that the plan now proposed, originating in the ‘Indien Meal ........ SERB <co “ ..Muscovado. .6ja.. at || Manhasset, Henry Mott. | Parkersburg, so ou 
most enlightened views of freedom and humanity, will be the | | Greia, per bush — | Brazil. /White vores: 9e., 10. || Mayville, land, "4 Ramey. Winches, Daniel Prost. 
f f the st good tof N. BR... scenes «2 -@-. «++ | Manilla..Brown . sUeBce a be Ie utchinson. tae 
first in a series of means for securing greatest § @ fu “ —‘Western.. coeBce coe | LOM ce ceccccccoes » Site 5. I Sechant 4. Ingersoll. | Wheeling, R. J. Garwood 
ture generations, not only among us but to our sister repub- “ Virginia . *"] 30.4.1 35. | Loaf. ee a Mechanicsville,L. H. Lawrence. Nerth Carolina. 
lics, the l.ycewm desires to bring into a focus all the light if « a Carolina... 30.4.1 35 Tallow, per ib — 4} —~—% = > jag 4 Arete A ~~ 
i wccccce B5.B.0 200} secccccccces 12 6.. on) - & Lady. - ” - 
weOete Sneteies ete Sune e Samay ae} Fg Seared | —anepeened = . |Monbus, 3.4. Hopkins, | Raleigh, | Turner& Hughes 
oan clituaanis cemen theexpedewcy of ning the, pe South .. 7H... . r Teas, poe - i} ———= > 4 age Wage +See well. 
. wew seeeeee ooe@ee soe | Im socccccssses 47.0... HA. ran isbop. . 

Me mbers of Congress (who will be on their way to Washing- || Oats, South & North. 40.¢.. 50. | — -6.. S4. Newberg, _ Joba Cangney. Edgefield C. — A. Meigs. 
toa about the time of the meeting) to join the Convention. | teres a Ose si _ Windeer IN. B'Leneuiie, Achewn, “fo. L. Mitchell, 
With the most heartfelt good wishes tor the success ofevery | oie per in" oe Se - : bg Newark Valley, W. B. Burbank. Augusta, Isaac S. Beers. 

effort for the benefit of the young both in our State and through- Sole, li Pa _a.. 35, | North Salem, J. 5. Wilson. | Banbridge, E. Harrison. 
out the Union, we are your friends and fellow citizens | Hemlock ..... - Dpe.. BW. | eee .a.. %, |, North Murray,G. W. Burbank. | Macon, R. Tyner. 
, y i eesin Siemeaemmnenianen aa N. 1 Molasees, per gal.— } Tobacco, iam New Hartford, J. Allen. Milledgeville, 8. D. Betton. 
J ery te ge ayy | New Orleans......... e.. 37.! Richmoodatoterchurs a. | Oxwexo, O. H. P. Hovey. | Wrightsboro J. Barnes, P.M. 
New York, June, 1839. { Joun Gaiscom, of Penn. | Porto Rico & St.Croix 33.4.. 37) North Carolina...... .9.¢.. 14. || Oriskany, Andrew Scott, jr. Alabome. 
Heway R. Scuoorcrart, of Michigan. | Trinidad, Cuba...... B.4.. M. | Keatucky cocccccccce 90.6.. 16. | Ovid, T. M. Bishop. Selma, J. Carnet. 
 Tueopoxne Dwicnt, Jr. of N.Y. English Islands. ..... 30.¢.. 31. | Dadies’ Twist ...... 25... 30, || PalatineBridge,Ricaard Loucks. | are. 
: Oils, per gal.— | Cavendish . 18 45, Poughkeepsie, George Nagells. Chagrin Falls, Royal Dewey. 
P.S.—We respectfully invite each editor of a news r ee Epes eee “Pp Ec Cleveland, J. E. James. 
pec Peper || Whale. ...ccccccee 2. 3. Weol, per ib— | Poolville, 2. Colson, jr. P.M. 
in the United States to give his patrons cn opportunity of read- | Sperm, Fall ........ ‘1 @8-@.1 10. | Am. Sax. fleece...... 55.¢.. 60 || Pembroke, x. 8. Dodge. Canton, J. Saxton. 
the above Circular; and to add this postscript as recording “ Winter ..... 1 18.4.1 19. | Do. full blood Merino 50.4.. 55. | Perry, W. Hoag. [ore me —— Tobey. 
our sincerest thanks for his friendly co-operauon || _ Pleister P water Feria, ———— ond —* Speen, pulled .... 30.e.. 55 | —, : wee Sow Lisbon, WD. "Ewing. 
le dens mmm seecncenccantandncats \ Palmy .W. ' » ’ ° 
SET - -_ aan Pamela 4 cor’s. A. M. Harger. Norwalk, J. Buckingham, 
From the Savannah Georgian, Sept 14. faa artie Dd. Penn-Yan, Thos. H. Lock New Philad’a, C.A.Canfield, P.M. 
Fnom FLoxipa.—The steamer Suntec, Captain Miller,ar- | , Sept. 17, by Rev E. F. Watteld, T. .v Mumford to Catharine D, || Rushville, C.Loomin, | Painesn le GE. H. Day. 
rived this morning, (Saturday,) brings the following from oun} md : . y Redfield, R. Drake. Perrysburgh, W. P. Reznor, 
pt. 17, by Rev. Mr. Miller, Joke G. Diamon to Eliaa F. Tolerton. | fichols & Wi Toledo, C. McKnight. 
correspondent : “ Ganev's Fenny, Sept 3, 1839, || Sept t7, by Rev. R. K. Rogers, Nathan Rice of Washington Clty || pose f'n j5.X Wileom. Yonue ©. MeKuight. 
” My dear Sir—I1 have been silent since the notice of Col. || © ay hee Ww fainwright, Thomas Nesmith to An. || Soute Le Roy, M. Parsons. = ooster, ~ = oe. 
tape org ers i ee [pci ema cca eee sce Sasoomy hints 
i or nothing new since D tans in elphia, at the Church o' piphany, by Rev. Dr. Tying, |) «, 4 JW. Corl. Kentuc 
western part of the east of Florida and in Middle Florida || Rev.P. 4 Timlow, of Salisbury, Peanp., to Mise Seccphioe Pritchett of een ed . aes, P.M. |Louieville, 3.1. H. Smith. 
manifest decided symptoms of hostility, such as killing and the farmer place. Sandy Hill, JN. Wright. Maysville, Edward Cox. 


mutilating persons falling in their way, firing into Govern- 
meat steamboats, &c. From Deadman's Bay we have ac- 
counts of the suicide, by cutting his throat, of Lieut. Charles 
J Hughes, of the 6th Infantry. Lieut. H. was a son of our 
Charge d’ Affaires to Sweden, Christopher E Hughes, Esq. 


The Greatest Speed ever known. —The Steamboat Ro- 
chester has ecli all other boats by 45 minutes. She left 
New York on Thursday evening at 5 o'clock, and arrived in 
Albany at 1 o'clock and 35 minutes, making the passage in 
8 bours and 35 minutes. 





a7 The New-¥ orker may be obtained regularly at the Bowery 
News Office, 1704 Bowery, between Brfome and Spring-sts. 

Mr. W.N. Haraison, 4 Holliday-st., Baltimore, Md., will act as our 
Agent for that city. 

J. Know.es, Esq., Quincy, Fl., has kindly undertaken the Agency 
of The New-Yorker for Middle Florida. 

C. A. McWiciames, P, M., will aet as Agent for The New-Yorker 
at Springfield, Ohio, vice J. A. Crane, resigned. 

Cyaus Smitn, Esq, will act as Agent for The New-Yorker in Union 
College and at Schenectady. 




















Rockaway, L. L, Sept. 11, at Trinity Chapel, by Rev. Wm. M. Car- 
mic Gideoa N, Searing, D., of Hempstead, to Susan Amelia, 
daughger of Mr. M. Hewlett,—Same place and time, Mr. David 
Willots of Hempstead to Mary, also daughter of Mr. G. M. Hewlett. 

Booskive, Out 18, , by Rev. W. B. Lewis, John T. Allen of New-York 
to Harriet Smith.—Sept. 10, by Rev. Dr. Cox, Rollin Sanford to Lucy 
A. Wright—8 12, by Rev. Evan M. Johnson, Samuel P. Meyers to 
Elizabeth Smith.—By Rev. 8. lis! — Baldwin to Emeline 
Waters.—By he same, Reuben Isde i to Agnes Robinson Creighton. 
—By, the same, Vincent Emmons to. Mary Weeks.—Sept. 11, by Rev. 
C. & Macreading, William Claiborne of Jersey City to ra Jane Mc- 
Cutehoon.—Sept. 12, in St. Ann's Ehurch, by Rev. Dr. Cutler, . Rev. 
Nathaniel P. Knapp, Rector of Christ's Church, Tuscal 











Saratog.Spr'gs,W. A. Fonday. 
Syracuse, George J. Gusden. 
Trumansburg, L. D. Branch. 





to Clarissa C. Hoyt. 





Wied. 
Sept. 19, Mra. Clarissa W., wife of Col. Horatio Hill, 28 
Sept. 17, George McKenzie of Jamaica, 28 
Sept. 19, Johanna, widow of the late Thomas Feirty, 46. 
Sept. 17, Mrs. Maria Jeffery, s poms of Castile, 
oo of Mary, wie of rederick Smith ~~ printer, 45. 
Horatie N. Hiochman, 27 
Thomas Swanny, of Scotland, 51. 
9, = T. B. Blair, late of ship Lafayette, 3. 
7, Mrs. Mary Stewart, 80, 
9, Hiram Dana, 35. 
7, John Clarkson, late of Edinburgh, Scotland, 70. 
K. — 18, 
Sept. 6, N. Dubois Mount, Esq , a valuable citizen of 





A. Waanen, P.M. do. at Lima, Livingston Ce. N. Y. 





ugusta, Geo., Sept. 6, of yellow fever, John Stansfield, printer. 





Leuimana. 
New-Orleans, John F F. Curns. 


Troy, Francis Adancourt. Peoria, Ralph Hanlin. 
Tivoli, J. Outwater, liana. 
Union Ellery, O. pee, P.M. Fort Wayne, Chariecs Paige, jr. 
Vernon, O. L. Knox, La Porte, Joshua Atwater, 
Victor, A. Simons. LaFayette, 8. Homer. 
Waterville, M. Babcock, P.M. Richmond, J. W. Borden. 
Waterloo, L. P. Knight. j Mississippi. 
Westfield, O. Nichols, P.M. | Natchez, William A. Fox. 
Weathersfield Sp. T. H. Perkins. Coctaw Agency Henry Gibson, p.m 
w a, J.D. Saries. Michigan. 
Willink, 0. Allen. Adrian, Albert L. Vail. 
West Cortland,S. Gleason. | Detroit, Morgan Bates. 
West Mendon, W. Powell. Branch, C. P. West. 
Whitestown, 1.C. — P.M. | Ypsilanti, R. E. Morse, P.M 
Youkers, > 5 ose, Marshall, Cc. M. Browa, 
York, M. K. Stewart. |Jacksonburg, D. Coleman, P.M 

msde Cold Water, P. Martin, P. M, 
Boundbrook, Stephen Vail. Jonesville, J. Olds, P. M. 
Parsippany, J.N. Mitchell. Port Huron, Theo. Dubois, 
Paterson, Wa. Van Vieck. 

Missouri. Quincy, J. Knowles, 

Fulton, yr gaa t Canada. 
Liberty, P. H. Bu Toronto M. Meighim. 
St. Louis, Meech & "Dinsies. Dundas, 8. Laing. 
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